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BETTER COORDINATING WELFARE 
PROGRAMS TO SERVE FAMILIES IN NEED 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 2015 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:06 a.m., in 
Room 1100, Longworth House Office Building, the Honorable 
Charles W. Boustany, Jr., [chairman of the subcommittee] pre- 
siding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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Chairman Boustany Announces Hearing on Better Coordinating 
Welfare Programs to Serve Families in Need 

Toduy. Ways and Means Human Resoua’cs Subcommittee Chairman Charles Hotistany (R-LA) 
announced that Uic subcommittee will hold a hearing tilled ’^Better Cuonlhiaiin^ Welfare Programs to 
Serve FamUie.s in Nect/.'* The hearing will take place at 10:110 a.m. on Tuesday, November 3, In 
room 1 100 of the Longworth House Office Building. 

In view of the limited time available, oral testimony at this hearing will be from invited witnesses only. 
Witnesses will include experts on the operation of means-tested benefit programs funded at the federal 
and slate levels. However, any individual ororgani>!:alion not scheduled for an oral appearance may 
submit a written statement for consideration by the committee for inclusion in the printed record of the 
hearing. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman Boustany staled, ^The II.S. welfare system is composed of 80- 
plus program.s that arc poorlv coordinated and growing In cost. Yet despite rising spending, today 
there arc 9.4 million more Americans living below the povert> line than there were in 2007, before 
the last recession. So we are spending more and getting fewer results we want. We need to review 
this whole system and determine how we can con.soMdate nr, at the ver> least, better coordinate 
these programs to achieve better result.s - more work, reduced administrative cost and 
complexity, and ultimately more people achieving self-sufTiciency and upward mobility.** 


BACKGROUND: 

According to the nonpartisan Congressional Research Service, the federal government funds more than 
80 programs that provide food, housing, healthcare, job training, education, energy a.ssisiancc. and cash 
assistance targeted to low-income Americans. The federal government alone spend.x roughly S750 
billion annually on these programs, with stale taxpayers contributing an additional $283 billion to (hem 
in 201 1. the most recent year of data. Nearly one third of die U.S- population receives bcneHls from at 
least one of these welfare programs. According to Senate Budget Committee, federal spending on the.se 
programs is expected to grow 80 percent in the next decade. Furthermore, the Government 
Accountability Office has reported. “Ov erlap and fragmentation among govcmmcni programs or 
activities can he harbingers of unnecessary duplication. Reducing or eliminating duplication, overlap, or 
fragmentation could potentially save billions of tax dollars annually and help agencies provide more 
efikient and elTeclive services." 
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FOCUS OF THE HEARING: 

This hearing will review ihe dozens of programs ihal comprise Ihe federal welfare syslem, as well as 
ways they can he consolidaied or better coordinated so they better serve those most in need. 


DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any pcrson(s) and'or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hairing record must follow 
the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee website and complete the informational 
forms. From the Committee homepage, hHp://wa} sandmcans.housc.gov, select "Hearings.’^ Select the 
hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled. "'Please click here to submit a 
statement or letter for the record.*' Once you have followed the online insiruciioas. submit all requested 
information. Attach your submission as a Word document, in compliance with the formatting 
requirements listed below, by November 17, 2015. Finally, please note (hat due to the change in House 
mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed>packagc deliveries U> all Mou.se OlHce Buildings. 
For questions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721 or (202) 225-3625. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the oftlcial hearing record. As always, 
submissions will be included in the record according to the di.scretion of the Committee. The Committee 
will not alter the contenl of your submission, hut wc reserve the right to format it according to our 
guidelines. Any submission provided to die Committee by a witness, any supplementary materials 
submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in respon.se to a request for written 
comments must conform to the guideiinc.s listed below. Any submi.s.sion or supplementary item not in 
compliance w’ith these guidelines w ill not be printed, hut will be maintained in the Committee flies for 
review and use by the Coininiitcc. 

1 . All submissions and supplementary materials must be pnwided in Word formal and MUST NOT 
exceed a total of 10 pages, including altachmcnls. Witnesses and submitters are advised that (he 
Committee relics on electronic submissions for printing (he oflkiul hearing record. 

2. Copies of wltole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. In.sicad, 
exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material not meeting 
these spccillcations will be maintained in the Committee flics for review and use by the CommiUec. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose behalf Uic 
witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the name, compimy, 
address, telephone, and fax numbers of each witness. 

The Committee seek.s to make its facililie.s accessible to persons with disabilities. If you are in need of 
special accommodations, please call 202-225-1 72 1 or 202-226-34 1 1 TTD/TTY in advance of the event 
(four business days notice is requested). Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in 
general (including availability ofComniiltce materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the 
Committee as noted above. 
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Note: All Commiltee ads isories anti news releases are available online at 
hup: '\v\vw.vvaysandmeans.liousc,gov/ 


Chairman BOUSTANY. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Good morning to everyone. This hearing is the latest in our se- 
ries on moving America’s low income individuals and families for- 
ward. In prior hearings we reviewed how families are faring, what 
actually works to help them, some ways to address fraud and 
abuse, how current programs discourage work and higher earnings, 
and more. 

We have drafted possible reforms to the TANF program and are 
reviewing how best to move those forward, and all along the way 
we have actually listened to real people, trying to navigate these 
programs and find the work and earnings they need to escape pov- 
erty for good. 

Today’s hearing takes a step back and reviews the dizzying array 
of programs designed to help low income families and how that 
patchwork of programs complicates the challenges for those most in 
need. 

This Federal welfare system is large, fragmented, and growing in 
cost. The nonpartisan Congressional Research Service estimates 
that we currently operate over 80 programs that provide food, 
housing, health care, job training, education, energy assistance, 
and cash to low income Americans. 

I have a chart I want to show here, if we could put the chart up 
on the screen. Here you see a graphic depiction of that array of 
benefit programs designed to help low income individuals and fami- 
lies. This chart was an adaptation from a nonpartisan CRS report, 
and in short, it shows a mess. 

This system may have started out with very good intentions, but 
it has become over the years a confusing maze of programs that are 
overlapping, duplicative, poorly coordinated, and difficult to admin- 
ister. 

I defy anyone to say that this is the best way to address the 
human tragedy so many of our fellow citizens experience. We spend 
roughly $750 billion at the Federal level on these programs and 
hundreds of billions more at the State level. All told, taxpayers pro- 
vide $1 trillion per year in help for low income American. Yet today 
there are 9.4 million more Americans living below the poverty line 
than there were in 2007, before the last recession. 

In sum, we are spending more and getting worse results when 
it comes to promoting the work and earnings that keep families out 
of poverty. 

A number of these programs like TANF, SSI and Child Welfare 
are under the jurisdiction of this Subcommittee. Others come under 
the jurisdiction of the full committee, such as various low income 
tax credits, and many others involve other committees, compli- 
cating our efforts at better coordination. 

But we have to start somewhere. This hearing will give us a 
chance to review this array of programs, understand the challenges 
created by their sheer number, and review some of the State efforts 
to rationalize the services they provide and to navigate this com- 
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plexity. That understanding will lay the groundwork for future ef- 
forts to modernize and streamline or, at the very least, better co- 
ordinate these programs to help more Americans achieve oppor- 
tunity and upward mobility. 

So we certainly welcome our guests today and look forward to 
their testimony. 

I now am pleased to yield to my friend and the ranking member 
of the subcommittee, Mr. Doggett, for the purposes of making an 
opening statement. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And welcome to all of our witnesses. Especially welcome the 
former chair of the committee, Mr. Davis with whom I worked on 
the data issues in a bipartisan way, and I think those issues are 
important, as well as coordination. 

I was encouraged to hear Speaker Ryan reiterate this weekend 
his interest in seeing reform in all of our programs that relate to 
poverty. I hope that can be a bipartisan effort. I have certainly at- 
tempted to make it such an effort, but it is far from certain that 
it can be. 

Making a bipartisan effort begins with recognizing what the his- 
tory is on the programs within the jurisdiction of our committee, 
and it involves avoiding some of the old canards that reflected in 
the notice for this hearing that there are 80 welfare programs gob- 
bling up at a greater and greater pace over a trillion dollars of our 
taxpayer resources. 

The 80 programs referred to include things like the breast and 
cervical cancer early detection program, and Federal work-study. 
The analysis of those programs by the Congressional Research 
Service indicates that the vast majority of them are directed to- 
ward helping the elderly and disabled, and that of all of the 80 pro- 
grams that are referenced there. Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families, which is the principal program that this Subcommittee 
and committee are concerned about, takes up a whole one percent 
of the amount devoted to what has been mislabeled as “welfare.” 

I voted for the Welfare-to-Work Program in 1996, and if we are 
to evaluate it based on how many people it has gotten thrown off 
the welfare rolls, it is a tremendous success. If we are to evaluate 
it by the words that were spoken at the time by the Republican 
members of this Committee who considered its approval and signa- 
ture by President Clinton to be a great victory, if we are to evalu- 
ate it by their words as to what 9ie objectives were for this pro- 
gram, it has been a failure. It has not gotten people out of poverty 
at the rate it should have and into sustainable living wage jobs, 
and there is a good reason why that has not happened. 

It is not because of the laziness of poor people, but because we 
have not focused the resources necessary to accomplish the objec- 
tives of that Act, of the dollars that were being allocated in 1996 
in real dollars for the purpose of Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families or Aid to Families with Dependent Children, whatever at 
that time. The purchasing power of those dollars today is about a 
third less. We have not added more. We have reduced as our popu- 
lation has grown the amount of resources that are there. 

But an even more important factor than the total amount of re- 
sources, is how those resources have been used by the States. The 
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suggestion that Speaker Ryan, in the days I served with him on 
the Budget Committee and in this Committee, is that if we block 
grant more monies to the States we will get better results, and we 
will end that confusing polka dot graphic that we just saw, and the 
States can figure it all out, and everything will be better. 

Well, the Temporary Assistant for Needy Families Program does 
not offer hopeful evidence that that will be the case. In 2014, the 
States were using eight percent of their Temporary Assistance for 
Needy family funds on work related activities. The purpose of the 
legislation, according to the legislation itself, was to end the de- 
pendence on government benefite by promoting job preparation and 
work. 

Our colleagues here emphasized the goal was to train people, to 
provide them child care, to get them into the workforce. That has 
not been what has occurred here. In fact, we have had a great wel- 
fare program that the Temporary Assistance for Needy families has 
promoted, but it has been welfare for States that did not want to 
use this money for the core purposes for which this Congress in- 
tended on a bipartisan basis to do, but to use it for other purposes, 
mainly to fill State budget gaps for anything that pertained to so- 
cial services. 

Some of those dollars may have been spent on appropriate and 
worthy programs, but they do not relate to the core purposes of 
TANF, which is to get people from poverty into the workforce. 
When you look at the dollars allocated for child care by the States, 
when you look at the limitations that are in the Act but what the 
States have done as far as education, it is just not satisfactory. 

Nearly half of the States have no work participation standard be- 
cause of the case load reduction credit. I hope when we look at this 
Act we consider that and that we cannot solve the problems par- 
ticularly of child poverty in this country by simply throwing words 
at it. We do not want to throw dollars at it. We want to see them 
better coordinated, but we have to have State partners that are fo- 
cused on the core purposes of this Act, which is to get people out 
of poverty into the workforce, setting an example for their children 
and providing a better future. 

And I yield back. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman for his statement. 

Without objection, each member will have the opportunity to sub- 
mit a written statement and have it included in the record at this 
point. 

I want to remind our witnesses who are here today to limit their 
oral testimony to five minutes. We have your written testimony 
and without objection your full witness testimony will be made part 
of the permanent record. 

This morning our panel is a very distinguished panel. We will be 
hearing from: 

Geoff Davis, former Member of Congress, a colleague of ours and 
now with Republic consulting, LLC. 

Maura Corrigan, Visiting Fellow, American Enterprise Institute. 

Nick Lyon, Director, Michigan Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

Robert Greenstein, President, Center on Budget and Policy Prior- 
ities. 
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And Scott Sanders, Executive Director, National Association of 
State Workforce Agencies. 

So at this time, it is my pleasure to welcome back our former col- 
league, the distinguished former chairman of this Subcommittee, 
Geoff Davis, my friend. 

Geoff, we really appreciate you being here to offer your unique 
perspective on these issues, and you may proceed with your testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT OF GEOFF DAVIS, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
(RETIRED), REPUBLIC CONSULTING, LLC 

Mr. DAVIS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boustany, Ranking Member Doggett, and all my 
friends on both sides of the dais, thank you for the invitation to 
join you today to discuss ways in which we can better coordinate 
the current web of the more than 80 welfare programs. 

As someone who grew up in a challenging environment and man- 
aged to climb out of it by the grace of God, I commend your ongoing 
efforts to improve the quality and processes in these programs be- 
cause, done correctly, they can have a great, positive influence on 
the lives of those in need. 

I was first introduced to improving complex processes and sys- 
tems of systems during my time in the Army. After my active serv- 
ice, I worked in business operations and eventually led professional 
services teams that focused on process improvement and imple- 
menting large enterprise resource planning and customer relation- 
ship management systems, as well as their associated analytics 
and performance monitoring tools. 

While we worked for companies ranging from the Fortune 500 
down to small, single site facilities, the way to improve an oper- 
ation was always the same: minimize complexity to maximize effec- 
tiveness. 

Process improvement is a continual effort, indeed, a way of 
thinking. Each small step, each constraint removed allows better 
use of time and resources. The outcomes are always increased ca- 
pacity to deliver products and service, greater customer satisfac- 
tion, earlier detection of problems, and money saved. 

When I became chairman of the subcommittee in 2011, I endeav- 
ored to apply my real world experience in processes and systems 
to the programs within the subcommittee’s jurisdiction, and I am 
happy to see that current members are continuing these efforts. 

Today all major companies across all industries use integrated, 
real time data and analytics to provide better customer service, 
save money, and improve their products. Large companies typically 
use what is called a data warehouse, which can be physical or 
cloud-based. Well run systems maintain only one record on a per- 
son or a product throughout that system. All users of that record 
draw from and update that single source to avoid errors and dupli- 
cation. 

This standardized record system is called a logical data model 
and forms the foundation for accurate and precise decision informa- 
tion. Admittedly, the private sector companies often are not faced 
with some of the constraints that we find when we are viewing the 
80-plus welfare programs that are in existence today, but I believe 
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there are many lessons that we can learn from private sector effi- 
ciencies. 

When I had the honor of being part of this Human Resources 
team, I was proud of our achievements in the space of data stand- 
ardization for some of these programs. Ranking Member Doggett 
and I made a conscious effort to review and improve H.R. programs 
from a process perspective, not from an ideological perspective. 

Everyone on the subcommittee genuinely wanted to make these 
programs work better for those in need. There were many places 
where we could have started, but getting better and more stream- 
lined data seemed to be the biggest need and the best first step. 

After multiple hearings and meetings with input from all sides. 
Ranking Member Doggett and I introduced the Standard DATA 
Act, a bill to require the development of common standards for 
data and information sharing program by program. Together we in- 
corporated this concept into the Child and Family Services Im- 
provement and Innovation Act, which was signed by President 
Obama in September of 2011. The idea was also later applied to 
the unemployment insurance program, TANF, and SNAP, among 
others. 

I always refer to the Standard DATA Act as the most important 
law you have never heard of. After those achievements in 2011 and 
2012, another bill known as the DATA Act was signed into law in 
2014. This moved the ball even further toward an open or shared 
data environment for the whole of government. 

Before I close, I want to commend the Departments of Health 
and Human Services and Labor for their ongoing efforts to imple- 
ment these statutes. Their success in this area will lead to more 
transparent and effective processes, which will serve more clients, 
reduce response times, increase agency capacity, and ultimately as- 
sist those in need on their climb out of poverty. 

Thank you for the privilege of joining you this morning. I yield 
back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Davis follows:] 
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Written testimony of Geoff Dnvis 
Former ll.S. Rc|iresentattve for Kentucky's Fourth District 
Former Chairman of the Subcommittee on Human Resources 

Before the Committee on ffays and Means 
Suhvommittee on Human Resources 

Hearing on Better Coordinating Weifare Programs to Serw Famiiies in Seed 
Sovemher 2015 at HhOO am 
t/00 Longworth House Office Budding 


Chairman Bouslany, Ranking Member iXiggetC and all my iriends on bi>th sides of the dais, thank you 
tor the invitation to join you today to discuss vvays in whtch wc can better coordinate the current wch ol' 
more than 80 welfare puigrams. 

As someone who gre^^ up in a challenging environmetu and managed to climb out of it by the grace of 
(iod, I commend your ongoing efforts to improve the quality and priKicsses in these programs because, 
done correctly, they can have a great positive influence on the lives of those in need. 

Many of you know my story of growing up in an abusive home and later as the latch key kid of a hard 
working single mom. I found a path to success through hard work, kind teachers, the encouragement of 
others, and the as.sislunce of the govemmenl at times we had need. 

This morning, I w ant to discuss part of my journey that is gennane to the Subcommittee's efl'orts on 
program improvement. 

] was first introduced to improving complex processes and ^"systems of systems" during my time in the 
Army. Allcr my active service, 1 worked in business operations and eventually led pixtfcssional serv ices 
teams that ftKused on process impnvvemcnl and implementing large Enterprise Resource Planning 
(ERP) and Cu.stomcr Relationship Management (CRM) systems, and their associated performance 
monitoring tools. While we worked for companies ranging from Fortune fiUO companies down to small, 
single site facilities, the way lo improve an operation was always the same; Minitni/e Coniplcxitv to 
Maximi/e Effectiveness . 

Our successes were sometimes considered a "miracle.” yet the truth lay in how wc uppnrached the 
business or organization. Wc saw a small factory increase pn>ductivity by 250% by simply guiding the 
lc‘am lo kKtk at their operation from some different assumptions. We ran a Fortune 500 company’s 
quality improvement pilot that improved quality lo nearly of standard. In another facility for an 
electronics limi, we worked lo reduce their Customer Order Cycle lime from 36 days lo 3 days, while 
reducing the physical footprint by 60%. 

The original systems used to measure performance for these companies simply did not reflect w hat was 
actually happening in the operation because their assumptions about the process did not reflect reality. 
Thus, managers made the "right*’ decision on bad information, and a poor outcome was assured. We 
threw out the measuring .systems, and had to begin by gelling lo reality. 


1 
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People 

Our clTons always sianctl with a foundaiion ol'respeci for ihc employees. People operate or manage 
processes lo gel a value added outcome. Whether it is a machine tool Factory, an oil refinery, a large 
bakery, a customer scrv'icc center, a hospital, or even a classroom or sports team. People use systems or 
metrics to measure performance and whether (he output of the process is within the desired standards. 

Wc facilitated the changes, but the support of the employees was critical. While wc were a.sking them to 
challenge all their assumptions about how they worked, we never questioned their dedication to duly or 
their work ethics. 

Processes 

Most of us react to s>'mploms and want to addrcvss those first. How many limes does a person gel sick 
and rush to treat the had feeling l)efore determining what Is actually wrong with them? With patients, as 
with organi/.ations. that is an approach that will often lead long-term rdmirica(ion.s and time and money 
lost. 

Any organization that performs a function is made up of multiple proccssc.s. Together, these processes 
form a sy.stem that can be mea.sured against a desired outcome. In Congress, we try to measure outcomes 
with things like passing appropriations and au(lioriz.alion bills through regular order. Federal agencies 
should be measured based on their ciTective use of taxpayer funds to achieve a particular outcome. 

In business, just like govemmenl, there is often a pu.sh to spend more money in hopes that it will solve 
the problem when outcomes are not meeting expectations. When I would ask customers “What is your 
biggest area of pain?'* the an.swers would usually fall into one of Uiree categories: We need more people, 
we need more .space or we need to spend more money. Re.source need.s w ere, more often than not, just u 
symptom pointing lo constraints that limited a team's ability to serve their customers or clients. To 
determine the constraints and make (he process leaner and more cfllcicnt, we had to delve into the 
process itself: 

What I think it is. 

What it is. 

What it ought to be. 

What I think it is... 

Most people think they understand their daily processes and work routines. Sometimes they arc right. 
However, if tlicy don't measure their performance at all or use die wrong measurements, they will find 
themselves fmstraicd. ovenvorked, and falling short of goals. 

I always began by asking a person to draw a map of their job and daily routine, step by step. Then I 
would ask how they measured success or what Uicy were measured on in their day to day performance. 
Next, I asked if there were any frustrations or issues that seemed lo recur. That an.swer was always yes. 
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After we had them lay out what they thought their work proecss looked like, it W8.s time fora reality 
check. 

W hat it U... 

After (he team mapped what they thought their work was, wc look a walk and Followed orders or 
customer requests through the entire process and its related measurement and planning systems, 

1'he results were usually eye ptrpping. People often found that they spent inordinate amounts of time 
trying to find records, tools, supplies, or information. In other situations, the material needed was located 
far from where they actually did work... “because that was the way it has always been." 

What it uuglil to be... 

To gel to "What the pntcess ought to be' requires data that is correct as a foundation lor making 
decisions and measuring success. Most of the lime, these measurements do not require excessive reports, 
but can be captuad easily via visual, manual, or auinmaled tools. 

This is how American companies have transformed the way they work, just like we have seen our 
military transform radically since the post-Vietnam era. Now wc live in an era of unprecedented 
technology with data analytics and the ability to identify opprmunilics and problems in teal time to 
belter serve people. 

In the end, process improvement is a continual clTori, indeed a way of thinking. Each small step, each 
constraint removed, allows belter use of time and resources. The outcomes are alw ays increased capacity 
to deliver products and service, improved quality, greater customer satisfaction, earlier detection of 
problems, lower cost, and money saved that can be used for other priorities or returned to the eu.stomers 
or investors. 


When I became chairman of this Subcommittee in 20 1 1 , 1 endeavored to apply my real world experience 
in processes and systems to the programs within this Subcommittee’s jurisdiction and I'm happy to see 
that current members are continuing to strive towards improv ing tile programs that help so many in 
need. 

Thousands of poor are trapped in program processes that were well intended, but either inelTicicnl or 
now outdated. 

Today, all major companies across the spectrum of industries use mlegraled. real-time data and analytics 
to prtwide better customer service, save money, and imprtive their products. 

Large companies typically u.sc whni is called a data warehouse, which can be physical or cloud-based. 
Well-run .systems maintain only one record on a person or product throughout and all users of that 
record draw from and update a single source to avoid errors and duplication. This standardized record 
system is called a logical data model and forms the foimdation for superb organizational information. 
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Admittedly, private sector companies often are not faced with some of the constraints that we find w hen 
reviewing the (SO*- welfare programs in e.\istcnce today, hut I believe there are many lessons that we can 
learn from private sector efliciencics. 

When I hie. the honor of being part of the Human Resources team, I was proud of our achievements in 
the space of data standardisation for some of these programs. To put it mildly. Ranking Member 
Ooggett and I had often been on opposite sides of policy issues in the past. However, we made a 
conscious efton to review and improve HR programs from a process perspective, not an ideological 
perspective. Everyone on the Subcommittee genuinely wanted to make these programs work better for 
tho.se in need. 

There are many places you could start, but getting better and more .streamlined data seemed to he the 
biggest need and best first step. After multiple hearings and meetings with input from all sides. Ranking 
Member fhrggctt and I introduced the Standard DATA Act, a bill to require the development of 
common suindards for data and information sharing program-hy-pmgram. Tlic goal was to ensure that 
taxpayer dollars were being well spent, but more so that the programs were doing their job of serving 
those in need. 

Together, we incorporated this concept into the t'hild and Family Services Improvement and Innovation 
Act (P.L, 1 12-34), which was signed by the Pivsident m September 201 1. The idea was also later 
applied to the unemployment insurance program. TANF. and SNAP, among others. 

I always refer to the Standard DATA Act as the most important law you've never heard of. Titat was 
because we were able to remov e partisan rancor and emotion from the debate, so we could focus on the 
facts and achieve results. 

After those achievements in 201 1 and 2012, another bill, known as the DATA Act, was signed into law 
in 2014. This moved the ball even further toward an open or shared data environment for the whole of 
government. 

Hefore I close, I want to commend the Departmemts of Health and Human Services and Labor for their 
ongoing elTorts to implement these suitutes. Their success in this area will lead to more transparent and 
elTective processes which will serve more clients, reduce response times, increase agency capacity, and 
ultimately assist those in need on their climb out of poverty 

Thank you for the privilege to join you this morning. 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. Thank you, Geoff, and thank you for 
your profound contribution on this Subcommittee and the work you 
did working with Ranking Member Doggett. It really advanced 
things, and we are deeply appreciative, and we hope to build on 
what you have accomplished. 

Next we are happy to have Ms. Corrigan here. 

You may proceed with your testimony. Please turn on your mike. 

STATEMENT OF MAURA CORRIGAN, VISITING FELLOW, 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTION 

Ms. CORRIGAN. Good morning, and thanks so much for the 
chance to testify before you this morning. 

I am Maura Corrigan, a Visiting Fellow at AEI in Poverty Stud- 
ies, formerly head of Human Services in Michigan under Governor 
Rick Snyder, and prior to that 19 years as an appellate judge in 
the State of Michigan. I left the Supreme Court in order to run 
Human Services. 

My message this morning is simple, two things that need to hap- 
pen in this Congress: one, simplify the maze of programs. I once 
told my children that I want on my tombstone “Tear down this 
silo.” The programs that we have are too siloed. We are stuck in 
the prescriptions of those programs instead of getting at the bottom 
line. Your welfare state chart shows this. 

We need to consolidate and coordinate these programs in service 
of one goal: that every American has a chance at the American 
dream, that everyone can move out of poverty. The current maze 
of programs we have poses barriers to this for all. 

The second thing I think is crucial is that we coordinate the mes- 
saging in all of these programs. First of all, the people must believe 
they can move up, that they have hope. The second is a three-word 
mantra that I have stolen from Great Britain when they reformed 
their disability system, three little words: “better off working.” 
That ought to be at the heart of every safety net program. 

All of the committee, I believe, thinks this, but in the programs 
I administered only two out of nearly 80 had any sort of a work 
expectation written into the law. 

People conform their expectations to the law, and this was not 
present in the law I administered. Clients want to work and things 
get in the way of them being able to do that. 

The second thing we need to tell the truth about is family forma- 
tion. We should not impose our values on others. That is so, but 
on the left and on the right, we understand that children do best 
when they’re raised by two married, involved parents. That is true 
in all the studies, and I am not aware of any social safety net pro- 
gram that conveys this message, despite our knowledge of these 
statistics. 

These are central or root causes underlying intergeneration pov- 
erty, we need to get at these: better off working; two is better than 
one; and, yes, you can move up. 

The complexity of the program I outline in my testimony, you 
know about benefit cliffs. You know about tax consequences that 
affect people that are attempting to work. I wanted to lay out for 
you my job at AEI entails being a liaison with State secretaries, 
and several of them have said to me that we need to change the 
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nature of our workforces in human services because of the signifi- 
cant mental health issues that are affecting the clients that we see 
who are in poverty. There is depression; there is despair, and social 
workers are not adequately trained to deal with what they are see- 
ing and the problems of intergenerational poverty. 

It is not the clients who are to blame. It is the policies them- 
selves that need to be reformed. In my testimony I gave you exam- 
ples of three Michigan programs that I think were important in ef- 
fecting change in our State. I wanted to move social workers out 
of offices and to go where the problems were, and we took social 
workers mobile. We moved them into schools so schools could be 
the community hubs. We sent social workers to workplaces, to sup- 
port poor people who were going to work every day, and these are 
laid out in my testimony, and I invite any comments on those. 

I firmly believe in the Opportunity Grant proposal conveyed by 
then Chair Ryan last year because what it would do would collapse 
11 programs into one, integrate programs together, and permit 
States the opportunity to have holistic solutions, local solutions. 

Our States in this great American dream are a laboratory for ex- 
perimentation. We understand that. We have the ability to inno- 
vate. States can do it. 

I believe the war on poverty is capable of being won, and that 
if we simplify what we are doing in these programs, like I learned 
about public speaking, K.I.S.S.: keep it simple, stupid. If we can 
simplify what we are doing with the maze of programs and if we 
coordinate the message, better off working, two is better than one, 
then we have hope. 

Thank you very much for your attention this morning. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Corrigan follows:] 
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The vims cxpresjeJ in this ifSlimonv uiv thaw of the author alone and Jo not nvccjsnril't n.'(>>t«ni thojf of the 

Americnn Entor/itife- Insiituio. 

Chairman Boustany, Ranking Member DoggeR, and other distinguished Members of the 
CommiRee, thank you for the opportunity to testify today on how to better coordinate welfare 
programs to serve families in need. 

Prior to joining AEI, I served as Director of the Michigan Department of Human Services from 
2011-2014 under Governor Rick Snyder. I left the Michigan Supreme Court to accept the 
governor's invitation to direct human services after 19 years as a judge. Although I had served 
as Chief Justice of our Supreme Court and Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, being Director of 
Human Services was my toughest job— by far. As my successor Nick Lyon once said to me: "This 
job is 2A/7 in a firehose." 

I speak as a former state-level administrator of many of our nation's safety net programs, and as 
a former aRorney and judge, where much of my work touched on issues related to the safety 
net and those affected by it. I am not an economist, nor am I an academic. Instead, I speak from 
the perspective of someone who has run these programs and who has seen their problems and 
friction points up close, every day. 

Our department served 2 million of Michigan's 10 million residents. In 2011, our $7 billion 
budget consisted of $6 billion in federal funds. Due to reductions in the caseload, that budget 
has since fallen to approximately $5.7 billion. We had a staff of 12,000 employees. The 70+ 
welfare programs that I oversaw were frustratingly siloed, so much so that I once told my 
children that I want my tombstone to say, "Tear down this silo." I am convinced that our 
programs could more effectively help more Americans move up were they coordinated more 
rationally. We continually fought against this problem in Michigan. 

Up front I wish to underscore one element of these discussions that is too often missing. Any 
effort to better coordinate programs must focus on coordinating the messages that these 
programs send to low-income Americans. In my experience, these myriad programs often 
become myopic— focusing on and only on their specific benefit that meets a specific need. Too 
often they lose sight of the bigger picture —helping a low-income Americans move up— and the 
two elements most critical to that effort: employment and family. 

Our programs that touch working-age adults must be coordinated and consistent in the broad 
message they send: 1) You are capable of moving up; 2) You are beRer off working, we expect 
you to do so if you are not in some way Incapacitated, and we will support you in that effort; 
and 3), Children are best prepared for life when raised by two married, committed, and involved 
parents. We will not impose our values on you, but we will be honest about the very real 
implications that decisions regarding parenting and childbearing have for children. These 
messages are too often lost in the benefit program world where the language of victimhood and 
entitlement prevails. 

With that said: In this testimony, I will give a brief overview of where we are and how we got 
here; provide my perspective on key issues that our safety net programs face with respect to 
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coordination; and offer a few ideas based on my experience in Michigan and my conversations 
with other practitioners. 

I. What we want, and how we got here 

Here I quote my former boss, Governor Rick Snyder, who stated it more eloquently than I can. In 
his 201S State of the State address. Gov. Snyder stated: 

"This is about revolutionizing how government operates. This is time for the big 
vision.... Before our country was even founded, why did people come to America? And, 
after it was founded, why did people come and why do they come today? We are the 
land of opportunity. That's what makes us who we are. Now the issue is to have a fair 
chance to have that opportunity in our country." 

The governor continued: 

"If you go back to the 1930s, we built a system that was about adding programs and 
these are good well-intentioned people, but if you look back over the last 80 years, what 
have we done? We have added prescriptive program after prescriptive program. Where 
do we stand today? We've counted 145 plus programs and still counting: 35 in health 
care, 40 in work force, and 70 in child services. The system is failing folks— that's not 
how you solve the problem of helping people have opportunities. What we have done is 
sliced and diced people into programs. We have moved away from treating them as real 
people. In fact, in some cases we have taken some of their dignity away as a person, by 
putting them through so many programs."' 

When I arrived at Michigan's human services agency in 2011, the organizational culture tilted 
toward signing eiigible people up for programs as quickly as possible. We too seldom thought 
through what our clients needed to move up, or how various forms of assistance could work 
together to help them get into the labor force and increase their earnings, or to achieve some 
other positive life outcome that moved toward independence. 

We also suffered from a lack of real outcome measures. Reporting on program administration, 
with different timelines and narrow metrics of success, too often took the place of the 
questions we needed to be asking and the outcomes we should have been measuring: whether 
these programs and our efforts actually worked at helping people succeed in becoming 
independent, or in achieving other positive life outcomes— and how we could do better. 

The same thing has happened at the federal level. As this committee Is aware, a 2012 
Congressional Research Service memo identified over 80 federal programs targeted toward low- 
income Americans.' These programs have been created and expanded over the years to address 
a number of important issues. However, this has created complexity for those who administer 
the programs and for those who use them, and the missions of many of these programs overlap 
in significant ways. 


1 http://www.michig3n.gOv/documcnts/snvder/2015_Michigan_SOTS_Transcript_479562_7.pdf 

2http://www.budget.senate.gov/republican/public/index.cfm/files/serve/?File_id=>0f87b42d-fl82-4b3d- 

8ae2-fa8ac8a8edad 
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II. Coordination in benefit programs 

Our nation's welfare programs are poorly coordinated on several fronts. In my experience, this 
lack of coordination can at times discourage work among those participating in the programs, 
often results in additional administrative work and inefficiency for the agencies administering 
the programs and, most importantly, can distract from the overarching goal that these programs 
share: helping struggling Americans move toward and into independence. I see four key areas 
that suffer from coordination issues. 

A. Coordination of benefits 

As various programs have been created and layered atop each other over decades— many with 
different eligibility thresholds, benefit levels and structures, and phase-outs— the benefit 
structure overall for many recipients has made additional work and earnings less appealing than 
it should be. In many cases, recipients see very little gain in overall household resources as they 
move up the income scale because losses in benefits offset a substantial portion of their new 
income. In other cases, participants experience the sudden loss of benefits when they earn one 
dollar more in income— a "benefit cliff." Many social services programs, including Michigan's, 
are fighting against the tide of federal benefit structures that mute the financial appeal of 
increased work and earnings. 
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Tax and Transfer Benefits for Universally Available and Additional Programs 
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This chart from the Urban Institute's Eugene Steurle shows some, though not all, of these 
programs, and how they layer atop one another for a single-parent family with two children. 
This chart does not include child care subsidies, which drop off steeply at certain levels of 
income, and which were particularly problematic for single mothers we served in Michigan. 

These cliffs are not just charts— they affect many people. A 2007 study from Holt and Romich of 
single parents with two or more dependents In Wisconsin found that nearly a quarter faced 
marginal tax rates of 50 percent or greater.’ The below chart from that study displays how these 
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marginal tax rates fluctuated wildly as Individuals increased their earnings. 


Had all of these programs had been created at the same time, policymakers would certainly 
have dedicated more attention to ensuring that programs complemented each other well. 
Currently, they don't. Congress must make efforts to address this problem. 

B: Administrative coordination between programs 

On a practical level, the administrative siloing of many programs for low-income Americans 
results in increased administrative cost and more frustration on the part of clients. 

Many programs demand regular meetings and check-ins with a caseworker. Because programs 
do not talk with one another, clients are occasionally scheduled for overlapping visits, and both 
are mandatory. The client must skip one, which can result in the termination of benefits for that 
program. The client and caseworker must then re-complete the application process from the 
beginning. This results in significant administrative cost and disruption of benefits for the client. 

I saw this play out most often in SNAP and child welfare cases, both of which contain signiPcant 
case management components. But I am sure there are other instances. 

Application processes can also be problematic in this regard. Different programs require 
different forms and different processes, though most are asking for very similar information, i 
am not in favor of making application for public benePts so simple as entering information 
online with no personal interaction. But I am very aware of the administrative waste taking 
place when three different caseworkers from three different programs process the same 
application Information for the same person in slightly different ways. 
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To be clear: I am in favor of case management with a live person in most welfare programs. 
Computers are good at determining benefits and issuing checks. They are less good at 
encouraging people to find work, and how to best do that. But better coordination of these 
programs would allow caseworkers to use their time more efficiently. 

C. Coordination of messaging 

One of the least-discussed but most concerning side-effects of the current milieu of programs is 
the inconsistency of core messages and expectations that programs send to clients. 

The core messages that should be sent to working-age adults seeking public assistance at every 
step of the process and in every program— that 1) You are capable of moving up; 2) You are 
better off working, and we will help you make that happen; and 3) Children are best prepared 
for life when raise by two married, committed, and involved parents— and we will be honest 
about the implications for children of parenting and family formation decisions— are too often 
not discussed. 

Instead, programs tend to focus myopically on the particular type of assistance being delivered, 
and only the questions directly related to that assistance. In Michigan, Medicaid did not discuss 
work. When I started in Michigan, SNAP did not broach the subject. Housing was the same. 
Family formation as described above is rarely discussed in any context. 

This is problematic because messages matter. If a network of programs as a whole is focused on 
helping people move toward self-sufficiency, it must reinforce a message of the most reliable 
long-term path to get there. 

D. Coordination with programs outside of social services 

One of the most frustrating elements of my job in Michigan was the lack of coordination 
between social services programs and other government entities outside of the social services 
world that should have been working in concert to support the efforts of clients in achieving 
their goals, particularly with respect to work. 

Transportation was continually an issue. Many low-income Michiganders lacked a reliable 
vehicle, and public transportation was either unreliable or non-existent. Though the 
Department of Transportation provided some assistance to some impoverished and vulnerable 
Michiganders, this assistance rarely touched clients who were trying their best to work or meet 
their obligations. 

I mention this because too often, coordination is thought of only within a group of social 
services programs. In fact, issues of coordination are much larger. They involve schools, 
transportation, and many other entities that are critical parts of low-income Americans’ efforts 
to move up. 

III. Better Off Working 

In Michigan, we made several efforts to work within the existing, but problematic, federal 
structure to improve coordination. 
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Central to that effort was sending a strong and unified message about work. Though only two of 
the programs which I administered had any expectation of work or work training, we made 
efforts across all programs administered by the agency, and using Governor Snyder’s bully 
pulpit, to get the message out to clients and our workers: you are better off working. This is the 
same message that Great Britain used to win public acceptance for reforming its disability 
system. I believe "Better Off Working" should be at the core of all social safety net programs in 
our country, no matter what Congressional committee has jurisdiction of the program. 
Accordingly, housing, disability, medical care, cash assistance, SNAP— all our programs should 
encourage and expect work— and the dignity and responsibility that accompany it— from those 
able to do so. 

What I saw in Michigan during my tenure was discouraging, and based on my discussions with 
other state secretaries, is a problem nationwide. We were warehousing generations of the poor 
and sending them assistance with little expectation of self-sufficiency or preparation for it. That 
has knock-on effects. Several social services leaders I have spoken with suggest that we should 
change our human services workforce to substitute mental health workers for caseworkers. 
Why? So many clients now suffer from significant mental health problems like depression. To 
me, this Is a byproduct of the lack of opportunity accompanying these well-intentioned but too 
often ineffective programs that allow people to stagnate. 

The truth is that the present incentives in our siloed programs often prolong dependency, not 
end it. The clients learn the programs: they know their prescriptive demands better than the 
line workers, better than the managers and better than the leaders and policymakers. The 
learned helplessness engendered by a myriad of programs that merely warehouse people leads 
many clients to despair. For too many, our programs kill hope and the prospects of escape from 
poverty. 

We tried to end that in Michigan. Alongside sending strong public messages about work through 
government officials and leaders in the community, Michigan also made programmatic efforts to 
work around or ameliorate the coordination issues that plague these programs and stand in the 
way of people earning their own success. My successor at the newly-merged Michigan 
Department of Health and Human Services, Nick Lyon, may describe them in his testimony, but I 
will touch on three such programs very briefly. 

1) Pathways to Potential 

We recognized that one government entity with which parents already engaged was the local 
public school. We also were very aware that Michigan suffered from distressingly low high 
school graduation rates, much of which was due to chronic absenteeism, and that the families 
of students who were struggling the most also tended to be involved with our public assistance 
programs. 

To address these issues, we started Pathways to Potential. This program placed social workers, 
who we titled "success coaches," at work in high poverty schools. We made their offices mobile 
and put them where they would be closest to this critical population. By working with school 
principals and teachers, these workers were able to identify and help address the barriers that 
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were preventing low-income children from attending school regularly. Some were often as 
simple as parents not being able to afford required school uniforms, and not sending their kids 
to school because of it. 

The presence of success coaches also opened new doors for important discussions with parents 
about both their child's well-being and their own efforts to move up. As a result of this effort, 
which began in 2012 with a 21 school pilot and has since expanded to over 200 schools, 
Michigan saw chronic absenteeism fall by a third in Pathways schools. We also focused on 
making schools a hub for connections to nonprofits and other organizations to assist parents 
and students in moving forward despite Issues related to poverty. One remarkable example 
focused on building connections between children and incarcerated parents by raising money 
from prisoners for school uniforms. The effort yielded over $50,000 in donations, which was 
used to purchase 6,000 school uniforms, and a letter-writing campaign from prisoners to 
students that focused on encouraging students to complete their education. 

This effort demonstrated the value of moving outside of traditional social services silos to focus 
on the needs of vulnerable kids and their parents, addressing immediate issues related to 
poverty, and also those that hold kids back from rising out of difficult circumstances through 
success in education. 

2) Community Ventures 

This program is aimed at promoting employment in Michigan's most distressed urban areas. It is 
targeted toward structurally unemployed individuals (a significant problem, particularly in Rust 
Belt states), to help them build skills and succeed again In employment. 

Financed with state general fund dollars, the program assists employers in deferring training 
and hiring costs for these workers. Perhaps more importantly, it directly addresses the barriers 
to successful employment that many of these workers face— child care and transportation chief 
among them. In Saginaw, Ml, for example, the program provided van service to a factory outside 
the city that was participating in the program. In its first two years. Community Ventures placed 
more than 2,600 structurally unemployed workers into jobs, and 70 percent have stayed on the 
job for at least a year. That is an exceptional rate of success. 

In their recent book, "$2.00 a day: Living on almost nothing in America," Johns Hopkins 
Professor Kathryn Edin and University of Michigan Professor Luke Shaefer suggest that programs 
like Community Ventures could be particularly effective in helping two parents described in the 
book, Jennifer and Rae. On their telling. Community Ventures: 

"not only helps place individuals in Jobs but also goes further by providing services that 
make it easier for workers to stay in those Jobs, such as assistance in arranging 
transportation or child care in a plnch....Such work support services could even be paired 
with mental health services . With the routine and structure that a job provides, and 
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with access to mental health services, it seems possible that Jennifer and Rae might be 
able to really get a handle on their mental health challenges,"^ 

3) Employer Resource Networks 

A third effort Michigan has undertaken, and which is similar conceptually to placing "success 
coaches" in schools, instead focuses on the workplace— another institution with which many 
low-income Michiganders interact. 

This program also made caseworkers mobile, placing them in the workplace to assist struggling 
Michiganders in their efforts to work. Common issues associated with worker absenteeism again 
included transportation obstacles and coordination of child care, and the cost to firms of worker 
absenteeism and worker turnover is high. ERNs, which are funded largely by employers, bring 
together employer, human services, and nonprofit stakeholders to assist workers as 
immediately as possible in resolving these issues by having a presence in the workplace. 

Contributing employers have realized a 175 percent ROI on their contribution dollars through 
increased worker retention and increased worker productivity, while workers are reaping the 
benefits of increased employment, earnings, and stability. 

IV. Concluding Remarks 

These efforts provide a taste of what can be done when social services program begin to shift 
their thinking toward the person and what will help them succeed in the workplace or in school, 
and away from specific programs and their restrictions. Vet these efforts are limited, and in 
many cases are responses to problems created in the first instance by myriad programs that do 
not work well together. Often these connective efforts must be funded by a state, locality, or 
even business— too few federal programs allow states the flexibility to devote existing funding 
to coordinating efforts that will improve outcomes, or to restructure programs in such a way 
that connective efforts are less necessary. 

This is why I believe that Speaker Paul Ryan's "Opportunity Grant" proposal holds great promise. 
It would collapse 11 existing programs into one, would permit local services to clients with a 
choice of providers, and would provide states far greater flexibility to pursue a holistic 
approach. The goal is to transform lives, not to "manage" poverty. Let our solutions in fact be 
local. Further, Congress should incentivize states to experiment with new approaches. 

On a more technical level, greater efforts must be made to rationalize data systems in social 
services. This is made more difficult by the fact that each state is different with respect to 
administration and reporting. And a host of confidentiality agreements at all levels of 
government make this a slow process. But if we expect our programs to focus on a person 
holistically, so do our data systems that track the assistance they are receiving. 

Finally, we need better measures of success— measures that track the life outcomes to which 
we aspire. What is the effect of these programs and approaches on helping people get and stay 


* Edfn, Kathryn J. and H. Luke Shaefer. S2.00 o day: Living on almost nothing In America. Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 
2015. 
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employed? What is the effect of our efforts on increased earnings? What efforts are helping 
vulnerable children stay in and succeed in education? Notre Dame Professor James Sullivan and 
the Laboratory for Economic Opportunity are doing terrific work in this regard. We have made 
progress in some areas, but too many federal and state programs are still operating with little 
evidence base. Effective coordination, and perhaps consolidation, of programs are both made 
more difficult without a strong evidence base. 

Our social programs help reduce material hardship for millions of Americans. The evidence on 
that front is even stronger than many common measures of poverty suggest, according to new 
research from economists Bruce Meyer and Nikolas Mittag.^ But they are not as effective as 
they could be in helping impoverished clients find sustained employment and transform their 
lives. Efforts must focus on empowering and healing the whole person. 


* Meyer. Bruce and Nikolas Mittag. 'Using linked survey and administrative data to better measure Income; 
Implications for poverty, program effectiveness and holes in the safety net." 26 October 201S. AEI Economic 
Policy Working Paper Series. 2015-10. htto://www.aei.org/Dublication/using-ltnked-survev-and-3dm(ni&trative- 
data lo-berter-measure-income-tfnollcatioiis-for-oovertv-orQgram-effectiveness-and-hQles-in-the-safetv-net/ . 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. We thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Lyon, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF NICK LYON, DIRECTOR, MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Mr. LYON. Thank you, Chairman Boustany, Ranking Member 
Doggett, and other Members of the Committee. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to testify in front of you here today, and I appreciate 
your interest in this issue. 

I come to share with you the success of what we are trying to 
do under Governor Snyder in Michigan. On January 1st, 2015, he 
addressed this problem by creating the concept of the “River of Op- 
portunity.” The goal in this was to address multiple programs, 
cross-purpose, terribly complex, difficult to navigate, and certainly 
at times hindered the success of those we were trying to serve. 

What we found is that when people suffer a temporary setback, 
they would fall off the River of Opportunity, and the purpose of our 
programs is to bring them back onto the river so that they could 
be successful. 

Our reorganization focused on several key issues. It focused first 
on people, not program; root causes, not symptoms; results, not 
process; community. Government cannot do this alone. It has to be 
local solutions and local effort, and outcomes. 

The governor operationalized this by consolidating the Depart- 
ments of Human Services, former Director Corrigan’s department 
and my department, the Department of Community Health, so that 
we have several Federal programs around Health and Human 
Services. It is a $25 billion budget, 14,000 employees with a pres- 
ence in every county. 

We built much of what we have done on the successes of what 
you will see both in Director Corrigan’s testimony and my testi- 
mony, the Pathways to Potential Employer Resource Networks. It 
was really about serving the people directly. 

Our vision is improved health, safety, and self-sufficiency, and 
we focus this on people in three different groups: first, children. 
Obviously children need to be in the situation where they can best 
learn, and to do that they have to be safe and they have to be 
healthy. 

Individuals with intellectual or developmental disabilities, we 
want them to be able to live and work in their most independent 
setting possible as they so choose, and adults. We want to lead 
them back toward the path to self-sufficiency and increase their 
employment options moving forward. 

Obviously within my testimony we have a list of the federally 
funded programs. The United States Department of Health and 
Human Services has 150 distinct funding sources that come 
through our department; the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 14; Housing and Urban Development, 13; those are just to 
name a few State departments. 

There are 223 distinct Federal funding sources, all with their dif- 
ferent program requirements, all with their different stakeholders, 
all with potentially different definitions of income. This makes it 
difficult for us to navigate as leaders, as managers of these pro- 
grams. It makes it difficult for our case workers to navigate. Think 
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about how difficult it is for that person who walks in the door for 
the first time potentially in their greatest time of need and how dif- 
ficult it is for them to navigate. 

So our solution is moving towards an integrated service delivery 
system. It is going to be person centered, goal based. We are going 
to move case workers from the concept of checking off boxes and 
working all day in the IT system to really go out and be social 
workers again and really be success coaches. We want them work- 
ing with people directly and working with families directly rather 
than checking a box. 

That is a first real significant opportunity. The second piece I see 
in this, and this is probably because I come from the health side, 
is I really believe in the concept of preventive services. We need to 
do what we can to move ahead of these situations that happen. 

Our system is reactive in a way. We react once something bad 
happens, many times in the most expensive and intrusive fashion 
possible, and we really need to start moving towards a way that 
is preventive in nature. This applies in health, but also applies 
with families. Think about how much better off we could be if we 
identified a potential family at risk of abuse and neglect and help 
that parent or parents succeed with their children rather than re- 
acting to a situation that might have occurred to avoid potentially 
foster care involvement, court involvement, prosecutors, et cetera, 
and not only is the family better off; the child is better off as well. 

So as you are thinking through this, and we have done a lot of 
the thinking here on anything that we can do to be helpful, the 
things that really come into play is increased Federal flexibility. 
We have to reduce the complexity. It is just too complex for our 
system to navigate as a whole. 

Outcome based payment models that include incentives for 
States to reach outcomes. Ranking Member Doggett certainly men- 
tioned that sometimes we focus on process rather than metrics, and 
I believe that we have to fund preventive services and focus on 
goals. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lyon follows:] 
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Thank you Chairman Boustany, Ranking Member Doggett, and members of the subcommittee. I 
appreciate the opportunity to speak with you today about how we can better coordinate our assistance 
programs to serve families in need. I am Nick Lyon, the director of the Michigan Department of Health 
and Human Services. I am excited to share with you our direction in Michigan under Governor Snyder's 
leadership, and am optimistic that if we can work together at every level in government, we can simplify 
our system so that it better helps people In need, at less expense to our taxpayers. 

The problem that we have identified dates back several generations, is that we have attempted to solve 
problems both at the state and federal level through the creation of new programs, each addressing an 
important issue, but each with their own set of stakeholders, program requirements, and eligibility 
standards. Each program looks only at a finite circumstance and does not consider the whole person and 
what is preventing that person's success. Instead of working with the individual and determining that 
person's goals, we often are more concerned with programmatic requirements, leading to an overly 
complex system that is difficult for all of us, state government, policy makers, and our caseworkers to 
navigate. If it is difficult for us, imagine how it must seem to an individual or family seeking services. 

Over time, we have continued to layer program onto program addressing a symptom or a need, but 
without addressing root causes. This only leads to more bureaucracy, waste, inefficiency, and 
frustration. Meaningful results can only be achieved when we consider the totality of the person's 
situation. 
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Our V(sion: The River of Opportunity 
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Core Principles 
People Not Programs 
Root Causes Not Symptoms 
Maximize Results 


We can reorganize the wav government 
does business from a people point of 
view - to focus on tiie person and solve 
their problems. If sorrieorve falls by ^e 
wayside - whether If $ from lack of 
education, an Illness, or a difficult life 
event • we need to get them back Into 
the River of Opportunity as fast as 
possible so they're successful. This 
won*t be about creating new programs . 
It will be about effective, accountable 
government that collaborates to provide 
good service to our customers. // 
Mic^tgon Governor g/dr Snyder 


Engage the Community 
Measure Outcomes 
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Governor Snyder introduced the "River of Opportunity" In his second inaugural address on January 1, 
201S. His vision was to reorganize state government to focus on the person, and to design our 
programs that help address their problems. When an Individual or family suffers a setback, we must 
focus on their needs to get them back onto the River of Opportunity so that they can achieve their 
potential. Our goal is to move our focus to the root causes. We must also engage the community, since 
often times the best solutions are not generated by government, but rather by entities located in the 
community. 

This is a paradigm shift. We must move from administering programs to serving people. And we must 
base our success on measurable outcomes that define success, such as employment training and 
retention, family permanency, and improved health: reductions In infant mortality, obesity, and chronic 
diseases. 
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The Merger: A Starting Point for Transformation 
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* Separately, the Departments mariaged hundreds of unique programs 
that customers Interacted with In a multitude of ways 

* Through the merger, we're looking at every program we offer to see 
how we can achieve more person-centric flexibility 

* The combined MDHHS is charged with reforming how we Interface 
With our customers through technology and making the service 
delivery system more focused on the customer’s needs 
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Governor Snyder operationalized this by consolidating the former Departments of Community Health 
and Human Services Into the Michigan Department of Health and Human Services. The department's 
annual budget is $25.1 Billion and employs 14,000 people, with employees in every county of the state. 
Close to 13,000 employees work In local offices or in our psychiatric hospitals, providing frontline 
services to our most vulnerable citizens. 

The purpose of the consolidation Is to transform our health and human services program to better assist 
people to lead healthier and more productive lives. Our vision is to develop and encourage measurable 
health, safety and self-sufficiency outcomes that reduce and prevent risks, promote equity, foster healthy 
habits, and transform the health and human services system to Improve the lives of Michigan families. As 
self-sufficiency takes hold, we will be able to better address the Issue of generational poverty, with the 
goal that children will learn to be successful. 

The consolidation is built on the concept that increased collaboration will lead to better outcomes for 
children and families. I'd like to highlight two programs that demonstrate this and recognize former 
Michigan Department of Human Services Director Maura Corrigan for her leadership. The first is 
Pathways to Potential. We pulled caseworkers out of their offices and placed them In schools so they 
could help identify and address the needs of students and families and help them in a more 
comprehensive way. We know that children cannot be successful if they are not going to school, and 
Pathways decreased the truancy rate, on average by 33*. 
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The second Is our work with Employer Resource Networks (ERN'S). These groups of small to mid-sized 
employers, often in a similar business sector and region, work together on areas such as employee 
retention and training. They address issues associated with worker absenteeism Including transportation 
obstacles and coordination of child care. The cost to firms of worker absenteeism and worker turnover 
Is high. These ERNs are funded generally by employers, coordinate employer, human services, and 
stakeholders to assist workers as quickly as possible In resolving issues by having a presence In the 
workplace. 

Contributing employers have realized a 17S% return on investment with their contribution dollars 
through increased worker retention and Increased worker productivity. The employees benefit with 
increased employment, earnings, and stability. 

The creation of the Michigan Department of Health and Human Services established a collaborative 
model for over 300 programs from each of the former departments, most significantly: 


z- Childrens Services 

Foster Care and Adoption 
V' Juvenile Justice 

r’ Physical Health Services including Medicaid 
r‘ Behavioral Health and Substance Use Services 
r Public Health 
r Aging and Adult Services 

v Home and Community Based Services 
v' Adult Protective Services 
V Meals on Wheels 
r- Food Assistance Program (SNAP) 
j- Family Independence Program (TANF) 
y Employment Support 
> Rehabilitation Services 
»- State Emergency Relief 
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MDHHS Federally 
Funded Programs 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 

Health & Human Services 

(Includes; CMS, CDC, SAMSHA, ACF, SSA, HRSA) 

U^. Department of Agriculture 

Housing and Urban Development 

Department of Justice 

Department of Education 

Department of Labor 

Department of the Interior 

Department of Homeland Security 

Environmental Protection Agency 

Administration for Families and Children 

Corporation for National & Community Service 


AGENCIES/OFFiCES 

150 

14 

13 

10 

18 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 


Like other states, many of these programs are funded in their entirety or In part by our federal partners. 
The department receives funding from 223 distinct federal sources, most significantly from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the U.S. Housing 
and Urban Development. This leads to huge complexity and significant program overlap. Often the 
requirements of each of these programs hinders success on multiple fronts. Policy differences can lead 
to significant inconsistencies between programs. Information technology systems present similar 
challenges with complex and competing requirements. The difference in processes can cause confusion 
and frustration. Navigating these multiple federal programs, each with their distinct set of rules, 
definitions, and eligibility requirements is difficult for state agencies, caseworkers, and most 
importantly, the individuals who are seeking services, it also hinders our ability to create a common set 
of information on individuals and families that could help assess need and ensure program integrity 
through data analytics. Most importantly, rt hinders the famil/s ability to be successful. 
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INTEGRATED SERVICE DELIVERY 


Servic«« ar« frigm«nt«d for people >r> need 
River of Opportunity transforms 
service deMverv- 

SoiuHon 

• Convert Caseworkers to Success 
Coaches 

• Modernise (T systems 
Outcomes 

• Increase number of people maeting 
success plan objectives 

• irKreesed employment due to 
coordination of work training 
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The department is moving forward on an integrated services deiivery model. Parceling people into 
programs with multiple caseworkers confuses our clients and inhibits our ability to move them towards 
self-sufficiency. 

We are implementing our new model in areas of greatest impact in terms of population served. Not 
surprisingly, and not unique to Michigan we have siloed our programs based upon the federal statutes 
and fund sources that define them. 


Integrated Services Delivery; Where We're Starting 

First Areas tor tntogrstlon 
(Largest Customtt Populations Sarvad) 

• food AtuilMK* Prvgi«m |SMAP| 

4 Taenilv ln<l»pendHF*ael'n>grafn |TANFJ 
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4 NMlthy M^i|pn Plan (M w jicaid t«pawunn) 

• S««i* hiw u pency RHW If luvfy. M*«1. Mom* 

Repair. Home Omiervhip. Rekicatioru Buri«l| 

4 Child fWwW o prwnf and Care 

• Women.InlantvandChlWewifWKl 

Coming Soon lnt«rnaliv 
(High Priority Supports) 

• ^ ppf*rtf inr the Aftrng Aopijlai km Supoom lot the 
tWvalopmantailyOHatolad PnpiiMlori 

• behaviorelHMlihiindiubitaocalHa Programs 

• lit>plavm*4ts^upp04i 
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With an integrated services delivery model, a success coach can help navigate clients to their goals. Our 
vision is an Integrated service delivery model where individuals can establish their own goals for success, 
led by caseworkers serving as success coaches to assess family needs, assist clients in accomplishing 
their goals through progressive checkpoints, and provide ongoing support to help a family achieve self- 
sufficiency. Success coaches will have access to client information, and meaningful social work will be 
enabled through the implementation of caseworker relief, universal caseload management, tiered call 
centers, and integrated systems with a common portal. Our goal of coordinated access will drive our 
policy and waiver requests to the federal government for improving services. 

New Customer Flow; Integrated Service Delivery 
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Process orientation leads to prescriptive and conflicted/competing rules. To address this we are asking 
our federal agency partners to consider flexibility that helps us meet our goals of improving client 
outcomes, specifically addressing the need to allocate funding tied not to process but outcomes. 
Incentivizing positive outcomes by allocating funds in such a way to permit front loading of services and 
encourage reinvestment when outcomes are achieved. 

We have discussed the Governor's vision of the River of Opportunity and our Intent to operationalize it 
through integrated services delivery with several federal agencies and they have been quite supportive 
of Michigan's approach to transforming our health and human services and have worked with us to 
identify rules or regulations as potential barriers. It is possible that we could seek support for legislative 
changes to help reduce the fragmentation of programs, so that we can truly achieve the benefits of an 
integrated system. 
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PREVENTIVE SERVICES 


Current Model* Focus Reactive Improved Model • River of Opporturvty 
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Much of our service delivery system Is focused on programs that are reactive. Most often, these services 
are provided only after a significant disruption In lives has occurred and an individual or family Is In 
crisis. We are focusing our efforts on evidence based programs that are preventive in nature and focus 
on early interventions that work. 

Preventive Services can be valuable in reducing the incidence of chronic disease, behavioral health 
crises, and placement of children in foster care or adoption. In each of these settings reactive care or 
interventions are more costly and less effective than prevention. 

For example, a family who Is identified as "at risk* for abuse and neglect may be eligible for mentoring 
or training. A community driven program that focuses on parental resilience may give the parents the 
tools necessary to cope with stressful situations and make the right parental decisions. If that training 
did not occur, and a parent abused or neglected a child, a costly set of interventions Is Initiated to 
ensure that the child is in a safe and secure environment. This involves Children's Protective Services 
staff, case investigators, behavioral health providers, judges, and potentially law enforcement. The child 
might be placed in foster care and could eventually be adopted. By preventing abuse or neglect, we 
have stopped a traumatic situation for the parents and, most importantly, for the child. While ensuring 
the safety and security of the child is our utmost responsibility, as a result there is the potential cost 
savings to the system by preventing the Incident In the frrst place. And while the return on investment is 
important, these services are valuable In a more signlTicant way. 

Our goal Is to build a system that is inherently preventive In nature. This includes examining payment 
models that incentivite success rather than reimburse for services provided. As we develop the metrics 
for success, we hope to work with our federal partners to ensure that they also see the value in 
investing a greater share of available resources to preventive interventions. 
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In order to measure our success, we are worktng to develop indicators that provide insight into when 
and how to provide interventions. Many of these are based on the concept of the social determinants 
of health. We have had discussions with other states that are also exploring implementing these types 
of metrics. 

It is time for us to work in a coordinated manner to place people over programs and incentivite 
successful outcomes by addressing root causes rather than symptoms. This will require programmatic 
flexibility from the Federal Government. To achieve our goal of helping our citizens reach their full 
potential, we need your help in ensuring program efficiencies through support of tiered call centers. 
Integrated service delivery, and real caseworker relief that permits our caseworkers to do what they do 
best: helping people. We look forward to partnering with you in our shared objective of serving our 
citizens effectively with compassion and fiscal Integrity. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share with your our transformative activities. We arc all very 
enthusiastic and optimistic about what we will be able to accomplish with your help for the citizens of 
Michigan. 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. We thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Greenstein, you may proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, PRESIDENT, CENTER 
ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Mr. GREENSTEIN. Thank you very much. 

My testimony today basically makes three points. The first, safe- 
ty net programs that assist people with low or moderate incomes 
can and should be improved, but they are far more effective than 
is often understood. If we use the data that measure poverty in the 
way most analysts believe we should, that is, counting assistance 
like SNAP and the earned income credit rather than ignoring 
them, the census data show that the safety net — could I have my 
first slide please — that the safety net cuts poverty nearly in half, 
the census data showing that it lifted 38 million Americans out of 
poverty last year. 

And these figures which you see in the slide from the Census Bu- 
reau’s supplemental poverty measure actually understate the safe- 
ty net’s effectiveness because they rely on census data that sub- 
stantially undercount the number of households getting benefits 
like SNAP. 

The Urban Institute has developed a highly regarded, widely 
used model to adjust for the underreporting of benefits and — sec- 
ond slide please — once the corrections are done, we see that the 
safety net cuts poverty a little more than in half. 

Of particular note, in recent years advances in poverty research 
have enabled researchers to track children over several decades as 
they grow into adulthood, and what we have learned is that basic 
income support for poor families, including things like income cred- 
it, rental vouchers, things of the sort, can have significant long- 
term, positive effects on children. The research has now linked 
more adequate income support for poor children in early childhood 
to increased test scores and educational attainment in school, and 
then in turn to increased employment and earnings in adulthood. 

My second point involves cost. The costs of these programs have 
grown, but it is overwhelmingly due to the Great Recession and the 
sluggish recovery, and the rise of health care costs throughout the 
U.S. health care system, also pushed up by the aging of the popu- 
lation, and of course efforts to cover more of the uninsured. 

So sometimes people assume that the universe of low income pro- 
grams, low income programs in general are exploding in cost. The 
hard budget data show that is not the case. 

Next slide, please. 

Once we look at the cost of this universe of programs outside 
health care, we see that while the cost went up in the recession, 
it is now declining. Within a few years, in will be below its average 
cost as a share of GDP over the 40 years from 1975 through 2014, 
and by early in the next decade, we will be below the prior 40-year 
average. 

The same is true if you look at spending on low income programs 
as a share of the Federal budget, up in the recession, now drop- 
ping. Projection: within a few years it will be below its average 
over the previous four decades. 
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Final point on coordination, which should certainly be improved. 
Various States have been making important improvements in this 
area in recent years, including through the work support strategies 
demonstration that is using innovative ways to make programs like 
SNAP, Medicaid, and child care more integrated and easier to navi- 
gate. 

And Congress took an important step last year when it passed 
the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act, which has promise 
of increasing coordination between job training and TANF. Certain 
reforms in TANF could further that coordination. 

But there is an obstacle here, and part of the obstacle is that the 
ability to have closer coordination is constrained by the limited 
TANF resources that are used for work activities. The latest data 
for 2014 show that States, in general, were spending only eight 
percent of TANF and State maintenance of effort funds on work ac- 
tivities in 2014, 16 percent in child care, and 26 percent on basic 
assistance, but half of the funds were not going for any of those 
purposes. 

Now, in the coordination area, the one thing I would recommend 
against is eliminating key safety net programs like SNAP or rental 
vouchers and merging their funding into mega block grants. That 
would likely result in increased poverty and hardship over time for 
three reasons. 

First, it would entail converting programs like SNAP that re- 
spond automatically in recessions when need increases into fixed 
amounts that do not respond to the changes in the economy and 
poverty. 

Secondly, history shows that when policy makers consolidate pro- 
grams into very broad block grants with very broad purposes. 
States substitute some of the Federal block grant dollars for State 
dollars previously being spent on that purpose. The GAO has docu- 
mented that that occurred to some degree under TANF. 

Finally, when funds are merged into very broad block grants 
with very diffuse purposes, the outcomes get hard to measure, and 
this may contribute to funding decreases over time, the proof being 
in the pudding. 

We just completed an analysis of the 13 major health, human 
services and social services block grants created in recent decades. 
We found that in 11 of the 13 funding has been reduced, often a 
lot, since their creation, and if you just take 2000 to 2015, overall 
funding for the 13 block grants is down 28 percent in real terms, 
and these are for health and human and social services. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Greenstein follows:] 
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lliank you for the invitation to testify today. I am Robert Ga'ensteia, President of the Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities, a pt>licy institute rltat tbctiscs on fiscal policy and policies and prognum 
to assist pct»plc with low or moderate mc‘>mcs. I also .served many years ago as VdminusrrHtor of the 
Food and Nutrition Scnice at the U.S. nepanment of Agriculture, the agency that operates the 
Supplemental Numrit>n Assistance Program (SNAP) and other domestic ffK>d assistance programs. 
In the mid-iyyPs, 1 sen ed as a commissioner on die Bipanisan Commission on lintulemcnt and 
Tax Reform, chaired by ihen-Seiiatois John Danforth aud Bob Keircy. 

Overview of Testimony 

My lestimonv today makes the following three pomts. 

1 . Safety' net programs rhar assist people with low or moderate incomes can and should be 
improved. But they aix* far more effectriT ilian is often understood. 

Data that measure poverty in the way diar most anaJysre acros.s the polincal spectrum favor — 
bv assistance like SNAP (food stamps), the Earned Income Tax Credit (EIT('), and 

rental subsidies rather than ignoring them as though they didn’t exist or had no impacr on the 
res«jurccs a low-income fanrily has live on — show that the safety net cuts poverty roHs,lt!)' it* 
Utlf. Tlie data also show rhai, as a result of safety net programs, poverty barely increased ui 
the Great Recession despite the worst economic downnirn in decades, l unher, the daia show 
that poverty’ is suhstantially lower today rJian it was a half cenmn’ ago, largely as a result of 
safety net programs. 

In addition, rtceni advances in po\cr!y research have enabled researchcr.s to irack children 
over several decades as they grow into adulthood, 'flicsi' studies have found striking evidence 
that providing income- related benefits like SNAP, the Ell'C, and other income assistance to 
poor families with children rc.suJr.s in increased lest scores and educational attainment for poor 
childmi — and subseejuendy in increased employment and earnings in adulthood. In other 
word.s, various programs ihai help poor families with children meet basic necessities also 
improve children’s longer-term outcome.s. 

2. The cost of the universe of means-tested programs has grown over the past decade. But iliis 
growth has been due overwhelmingly to two factors: the Great Recession and the ensuing 
sluggish recovery; and a substantial growth in the cost of health care programs. The biter 
reflects the nse in costs throughout tlic U.S. health care system (including private-sector healiJi 
care), the aging of the population (since older people have far higher average health cate costs 
than voimger people), tuid the expansion of Medicaid and premium tax credits to ct»vcr more 
of the uninsured. 

Some policymakers, pundits, and others assume that means-iested prt)grams in general arc 
expanding rapidly and exploding in cost. Budget data from the Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO) show that this ts mi the case; a very different picture emerges once one l<K>ks at means- 
rested prognuris oulsitie health care. Total federal spending for programs outside health care 
that arc tV>cused on people with low or mr>dcst uicomcs (hereafter referred to as “low'-income 
programs”) peaked at 2.9 percent ofgross domestic product (GDP) in 201(i but has declined 
as a share of CiDP since then and amtinucs to do so. It sttnid at 2.3 percent of GDP in 2015. 


I 
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And, of particular nore, ti is projecied to decline to 1.9 percent tjf GDP in 2020 and 1 .7 
percent of GDP in 2025 — Imis iha! tin signifkanffy Mm- the airrajif for thr f)itsl 40 yrnn. Prom 
1975 to 2014, federal spending on lowdncome program.s outside heiilih averaged 2.1 percent 
f»f CiDP, which was higher than spending on these programs is expected to be in ail vears after 
2017. 

Similarly, if we look at spending on low-income programs as a share of the budget, federal 
expenditures for Imv-incomc prognuns outside hcaltli care averaged 1 1.2 percent of federal 
non-interest spending over the ftnirdccadc-s from 1975-2014, and climbed to 13 percent of 
spending in 20lo. Bui these costs arc slated i<» fill to 10.4 percent of the budget in 2020 and 
9.(1 percent in 2U25 — well below their average share over the past 40 years, and in fact, the 
lowest share since 1970. 

3. Q'ordinaiion acn>s8 varitins Unv-incomc programs should be strengrhened. X'arious states 
have made imp(»rtanr improvements in this area in recent years (including through the V^'ork 
Support Strategics demonsrrariim, which uses innovative ways to better integrate puKcdures 
across programs such as SNAP, Medicaid, and child care assistance), bur more can be done. 

There is a difference, however, between better C4X>rdjnating and integrating various 
procedures and other program elements across these programs and effectively rW/V/g key 
programs and merging their funding into laigc block grants. The former approach 
(strengthening coordinarjon) can boosr program effeenveness and efficiency. The latter 
apprriacli, by contrast, is likely to result in a marked reduction in program effectiveness in 
reducing poverp’ and in increases in ptn’crr^' aiul hardship, as I explain below. 

I also would note ihar over the past two decades, the nanon has moved t<j much more of whar 
analysts call a ‘Avork-based safety net.” 'llie degree to which governnienr programs provide benefits 
to people without earnings has declined substanti.illy, contributing to an increase in "deep poverty” 
(income below /W/of the povert) line). In 1996, for twciy 100 families with children in poverty', 68 
received cash assisiance through Aid ro l amilics with Dependent Children; it>day, only 23 of oery' 
100 pour families wirh children receive cash assistance through Temporary Assistance for Needy 
P'umilics (TANF). Meanwhile, we have expanded die F.ITC and the low-income component of the 
f -hild Tax f 'redit, both of which go only to families that work. For these and other reasons, it’s best 
not to use the term “welfare” to characierixe the universe of means-tested programs, since welfare 
conveys or implies benefits for people who aren’t working, whiL* our cmmin *s safety net 
incR'asingly has become one that supports families that work but have lov.'^ incomes and that 
supplemenis their low wages or puirhasing power. 

I turn now ro a more detailed examination of the three main points. 

I. The Safety Net's Impact on Poverty 

The U.S. safety net cuts poverty roughly in half. Highly regarded research by a team of Columbia 
I’niversin, nrscarchers, using a broad measure of poverty that most analy.sts favor over the official 
poverty measure because W counts rather than ignores non-cash benefits and tax credits, shtiws thai 
safety net programs reduced the number of otherwise-poor people by 44 percent in 2012. W’itlioui 
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the income fmm these programs, the poverp’ 
rate in 2012 would have been 29 percent; 
instead, ii was 16 percent. 

The figures for 2014 are similar. Before 
government benefits and taxes, the povert)* rate 
stood at 27.3 percent. After benefits and taxes, 
the p«)veity rate was 15.3 percent, according to 
the Census Bureau. (Sec Pigurc 1.) llic safct\' 
net lifted 38 million people out of poverty last 
year. 

Moreover, these figure.s — from the 
Supplemental Poverty Measure (or SPM) ’ — 
mtdersUite the .safety net’s effectiveness, liccause 
they rely on (Census data that SHhsUinttalht 
HndcmmHt the number of households that 
receive certain benefits like SNAP. (Amsus and 
otlier sur\'cys rely on participants’ rccoUccaons 
months later and typically fail to capture .some 
income and benefits. 

'Ilie Urban fn.stiture has developed a highly 
regarded model that aniUysts across the political 
spectrum u.se to cttrrcct for the untlerrepoiting 
of government Ijcnefits. In 20l2, the most 
recent year for which these ct»rrcctions arc 
available, the safety* net lowered dte SPM poverty rate by an addhiona! two percentage points once 
the missing SN,\P and other benefits arc accounted for, the SPM poverty rate for that year was 29, 1 
percent l>eforc government benefits and taxes arc taken into accouni, but 13.8 percent when 
bemTit.s and raxes are accounted for. (See higurc 2. I'or data showing the impact of benefits 
;md taxes on poverty in each state, see the Appendix.) Tliis suggests that the safety’ net actually 
lowers poverty by slightly more than lialf. New research led by Bruce Meyer of the University of 
Chicago that adjusts for the undcrcounring of benefits in the Census data produces similar results. 

A comparison sviih the 196()s is also telling. In 1967, the safety net lifted i>nly V 
odicrwise poor people out of p<iverty, as compared with nearly h;df today. Tliis Is the main reason 
thai the Odumbia researchers found that the poverty rate fell from about 26 percent in the late 
I96<is to about 16 percent in 2012, using ihc “anchored" SPM. (These figures do nor adjust for 
undera-poning of benefus.'') The researchers noted that if the pm'erty rate is measured by counting 


' Unlike the oft'iciai p<jvcTty measure, which n)c.isuiv» only a family’s eaah income before taxes, the SP.Nf counts after-rax 
inconw plus noii-cxah benefits less various medical xml work ex]K’mk'S. It thus better captures the Uns-' anti >;rowmK 
poniiin of ivcmmenr support that is nm in the form of cash ami thus h mivscii by the ofitciai poverty mctisutv. 

^ llic "'anchoreJ" SPM lx a vaiiatioti of the SPM that compares povem* rau-s in different years usitv; a 3012 SPN( 
pot’crry ihresludd adjusted only for itinanon. (.hnsropher Wtmer rtid. ’'Trends in Pm-eny with a Supplememal Poveny 
Meatua-r http:/;cupop. cri lmnbui.cdu 'publii-.m. ■»</ 2<il 3 . 
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Safety Net Cut Poverty Rate 
Nearly In Half In 2014 

_ Counting no government assistance 
• (before taxes) 

_ Counting all government assistance 
■ (after taxes) 


27.3% 27.8% 



All ages Under 18 
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Soufoo C6PP mMHyais ci Bureeiu cMlA <inm iivo 
Mnrcfr 20tS Ojrrftnl PnpuWitOri SUrvOy «f»d 2014 SPM pubMc 
use file 
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only markcf-bascd income (i.c.. income before 
gen emment benetits anti taxes), it would have 
been alK>ut the same in 2(112 as in 1%7 — 27 
perceni in iy67 and 29 percent in 2tM2. Tlic 
faci thai the poverty rate htjm benefits and 
taxes was no lower in 2(M2 than in 1907, but 
the poverty rate <i//(r benefits and taxes was 
sharply lower in 2(H2 than in 1967, indicates 
that virtually all of the progress in a'ducing 
pwtTtj’ since the late 196(ls has been due to the 
development of a broader safety net. 


• i.liM 
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(Note: Even with these impacts, the U,S. 
safeo' net Joes significantly less to reduce 
poverty than the tax and transfer policies of 
most other developed countries. \ recent 
comp:iris<.in shows dial, in 201 1, die LfS. 
poverty rate before counting benefits and taxes 
was about at the average pre-tax, pre- transfer 
poverty rate for the d.l OECD countries. But 
when poverty Ls measured ulitr counting 
benefits and taxes, the L’.S. poverty niic ranhed 
seventh lughest among these nations. *1 


Safety Net Cut Poverty Rate 
More Than In Half In 2012, 
After Correction for 
Underreported Benefits 

■ Counting no govemmenl assistance (beloie lanes) 
B Counting all govemmenl assistance (after taxes) 

I Counting all government assistance i correcting lot 
underre[X)(lrt benefits 
29 . 1 % 29 W 


18 . 0 % 

16 . 0 % 

1 13 . 8 % H 13 . 5 % 

Ml 


Alleges 


Linder 18 


Of course, ihcsc figures do not a'fleti the 
likelihood that employment would have been 
somewhat higher, and market-income ptwerty 
somewhat lower, in the absence of the safety' 
net. The effect of the safety net on work has 
been well studied, lu>wcver, and the leading 
academic research on this nuiffer finds that the 
safety net's overall effects in reducing 
employment and thereby keeping poverty' 
higher arc very’ small,'* especially since some 
safery net programs significantly inmasc work 
effort. 

Research shows, for example, that the lUTCi 
and the low-income component of die (Ihild 
Tax (.iredit draw people into die labor market 
and increase work. Research has found the 
filTf ‘ to be panicularly effective at increasing 
work effon among single mothers;' it is widely 

considered to l>c one <if the most effective policies for increasing work and earnings among female- 
headed families and has been a key factor behind the sulisrandai increases in work among single 
mtidicrs since in the early 1990s. (In fact. University of Cliicag<j economist Jeffrey Grt>ggcr found 
that the EITr. expansums of the U/KIk “appear to lx* the miisi important single factor in explaining 


NcHc rtgurv* pwcfty rnhn us4ng trdciol 
®ovwmn»nl> S«ppl«»menl«l Povetly M®^eor« (SPM) 

Proo^am p(irlt<'4psias aometlfiwss ui>(l«>(iepon b<<nHlts 
0 *aiuM>tl>>^ loiooi embaitn^uied to receive berM>tite.<H 
othAf r«»«ii.om Wo cwiactfor tlMS foi sn govommoni 
pfogiMm-.. 

Mmcti Cuuenl PoptAMian Surwy, SPM public i&t tSe ind 
pubUstTi'd Census tigune, corrections tor unthirreporHrb 
drnnlUs from MMS/OtMn fnstl|ul'< TRIM 

rTrM|6<irV<HVrK-»*t AND I'O'JCT RVlCUtlTlkS ' 'HPPOPf* 


* CHPP analystt «f tHUZn data ai rsuvi »w_L-Jnre 2 _MjtadlyiiK»tmi:-JLsminiUt.n LLitjlAi>e.hini . 

* VoiKitaii hcfi-SUak>m, RoIkti Mofftet, and |ohn Karl SeboU, “An Asitesamcm of rhe I'.fftrctivcnm of Anti-Povenv 
Pnrgrams in fhi* Uniiud Srjifs,“ National Hutvau rff Ixonomic Rcscarcli, 201 1, tt'^T>'.n).HT.org/papffs/wPiM2.p df (abo 

aiLibk.* in the O\y 0 nl HaHJbMk m» /hr fit'MHunta itj ppttrp, ( )%fi >rd L'nivcrsity Press, 201 2); see a!s< i K< rlxn Mi rflitt, “I’hi 
Desen’ing the l-amilv, and the l W clfitrc SvMcm." presKlcnnal atklrcs* to the Popnianon Assocuiiion of 
NmcricM. May 4,20)4; am) Robi*n Moffin, “The Safety Net and Work Incentives: The CIrear Recession and 
Beyond,” in Jotimt/ o/ Mt / Spring 2015, voL .Vt. no. 2. 

* (iliiis M. 1 lerhvi, 'The lalKir supplv cffccu of child care coatu ami wages in the presence of snlsstuites and die earned 
tno ime tax credit 2(N)(>. Ns^vAv.din'.hetbtt.nec/'rilLS. Dtiwnload/f.. Iltrbst Labor Supph Lfkcis.pdt 
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why female family heads increased ihcir employmeiii over I99.V 1999 ” with an even larger impact 
on cmplo\-mcni than changes in welfare policies/} 

Tbi Impact af tfjc Safep/ J\V/ in the Rreent Recestion 

Poverty trends during the a'ceni recession underscore the safety net's importance. Various safety 
net pr(»grams expanded automatically (on a temporary basis) in the recession, as they arc designed to 
do when the economy turns down and joblessness rises. In addition, policymakers enacted 
tempt»rary cxp;msions of some safety net programs in the 2lK)8 stimulus bill and die 2IK)9 Recovery 
Act. The combinuuon of the ongoing ctiunter-cyclical features nf key safety net programs and these 
tempt^rury measures avened a steep increase in povern- despite ilic severe economic downiiun. 
(loimring only marker income, the poverty rate climbed from percent in 2(Kl7 to 2H.I percent in 
2010, according to the Columbia research icam. Hut counting both market income */«// government 
income-support programs and taxes, the anchored SPM rose by less ilian rme percentage point, 
fn>m 14.7 percent to 15,3 percent — a very modest increase given the depth of the downturn. 

Some have noted, rcfcrrii^ to the poverty rate (which doesn’t count SN AP, the 1.UTC, 
amtal vouchers or the like), that the number of people in poverty' was considerably higher in 2014 
than in 2007 — and have concluded that this means the safety net hasn’t been working ctTectively. 
Such a ctmclusion is unwarranteil. It is not appropriate tt) use the official poverty rule to asses.s the 
safety' net’s performance over this period since virrualiy all of tlie expansions in safety net pnigrains 
after 2007 txrcurrcd in programs whose benefits urrn V eunnfal in the official poverty rate. When the 
SPM is used, the increase in the poverty rate between 2(K)7 and 2014 is only ab<iut one percentage 
point 

And such an increase in the poveny rate as compared to 2^N)7 would be expected, because the 
economy remained much weaker in 2014 than in 2007, the year in which the prior economic 
recovery' reached its peak. For example, median family income was S!JW /owerxn 2014 than in 
2007, hardly a factor attnbiiiiiblc to the safety net. Similarly, median hourly wages were lower m 
2014 than in 2007. and the unemployment rua* was higher. In fact, the number of long-term 
uncmploved wtukers wa.*; nearly double in 2014 whni it was in 2iM|7. 

Rrmirr/i on Oh Impact oj Income Support on Poor Childrtn 

TRiditionally, safety net pn.ignims have been regarded largely as measures to alleviate curreni 
poverty and hardship. (>\’cr the past few years, however, eWdence has mounted from an array of 
important academic studies showing rl\at i>asic income support for families with children — 
including tax credits and vouchers to help purchase fixxl or pay rental costs — has significant lont^ 
kmt positive effects on poor children in areas such as school performance, liigh school complebon, 
and labor-market outcomes in uduItlKKid. 


*' fclTrcy tirogKcr. ‘’Tlie 14'fccis of Time l.imirK, iKc thhvr Policy (4>ai>pe» on W cllarc I'ac, Work, and 

Income am<ing l-'cmale Head I'amilics" Rmw»' ^ li/wfftwwro nmlSMuha, May 2093, L’sing different data, in unodicr 
<fudy, (ini^r rtachc% similar OHiclu&Ktiu. Jeffrey “WcHarc Transimiiw in the 1Q90& ihe (-jciinrnny, NX clCirr 

Policy, and iIk- I’.ITfJ,” NJlif.R NX orking Paper Nti. W72, 2U0.3, ^'uuMilx;r.«»L».‘pa^HTs/viV4?2.ptL!' . 
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To note just a few such studies, economists Gordon Dahl and Ijincc l.,ocbncT have found that 
cliildrcn affected by a major I^ITC expansion in the 1990s exiiibited improved maih and reading tesi 
scores. Man'urd economisi Raj Chetty and Ills coUetigues similarly found that additional HITC and 
Cdiild Tax Credit income is linked to increases in students' test scores; tlicy concluded, based on 
those data and the strong links between educational attainment and future earnings, that EITC 
receipt in childhood leads to significantly liighcr earnings and employment rates when the children 
become adults.* Tliey estimated that each dollar of income provided ilirough these credits increases 
a child’s fiiruR' earnings by mom than erne dollar. 

Gordon Herlin, the president of MDRC, one of the nanon’s premier evaluation and research 
organbraiions, has noted that based on a review of rigorous random-assignment evjiluations and 
other research, “We have reliable evidence involving thousands tif families in multiple studies 
demonstrating that ‘making vwtrk pay’ Itlirough cash supplements rti low earners] causes 
improvemenis in young children’s schtiol performance.”'^ 

A landmark study of the impact of food stamp benefits on children provides further c\ idcnce of 
die long-term impacts of tna>mc support and similar assistance. 'Hie msearchers, led by economist 
Kilarv' Hoynes of the Llnivcrsit)' of (Zaltfornia at Berkeley, were able to use the uneven roll-out of thet 
VcHid Stamp Prt»gnun in the early 1970s to compare pcK»r childivn who had access to food stamps in 
the early 1970s witli comparable poor cliildrcn from counbes ihai hadn’t yci insututed the pi-ogram. 
Tlicy examined rectirds of these children as the children grev^' up and into adulrhtx>d, and found rliar 
access to ffK)d stamps in early childhood (and the pmnatal year) was associated with an 18 
pcrccnwge-point increase in high school completion rates, lower rates of mcuibolic syndrome 
(obesity, liigh blood pressure, hciuri disease, and diabetes) in adulthood, and among ^rls, increases in 
“self-sufficiency” (using an index of cducanon, earnings, income, and decreases in welfaa* receipt in 
adulthood^.'" 

( [oiiRistent with these and other studies, economists Greg Duncan and Katherine Magnnsf>n have 
csumaicd rhai a sustained $3,0(10 increase in the income of Imv-incomc families with young children 
results in an average of 1 percent higher earnings and 135 more hours of work per year when the 
children become adults." An addiiional 135 htiurs of work represents nearly a third of the gap in 


’ ( <r>nlon l>.)hl .md I .ance i.odiiUT. "The Impict uf I'amily Income on Chiki AchK'vemem: I’.vulence trom the pjimed 
Income Ta* (iredii Kefviw 1U2, no. 5 (2tM2): 1927-1956. 

® Itiij Chclty, |ohn N. hnediniin, and |onah llcicktjft", “New P-Wdence on ihc Ijwig-Tcrm Impacis Cif T<l\ (-reJMs,” 
SuriRnc» of Income Paper .Series, hucmal Rcx'cnuc Siivicc, November 2(11 1 . Por addiiion.d jaudies finding that ihe 
K1T( ! increases colk'ge attendance, see Dayanand S. Manoli and Nicholas Turner^ “(lash-on*! land ifi (!o lleije 
P.nrollmenK I'Andcnec frnrn Popnkiion Tax Data and Ptdicy Nonljiieantics.’* NBI\K Workinf^ Papir No. 19836. 2(>I4. 
wY\Av nbec ory / pa prK/ \v P»8_V. pdt : and Michelle Maxfield, "Tlte liftcis of the liamcd Income Tax dredii no (Ihikl 
Achievement and !A>ng-TtTni liJiicational Att.unmenL*' Michiptn Stale L'niversin’ fob Market Paper, Ncn'einber 14. 
2013, \\N\w.Misu4xlu/'"max6cl7/2013ll 14*Ai2f» .MaxAekl “o2UK!T(!®'i»2lKlhild“'<»2l*P.ducHtM>n.pdf. 

'^Ciordim I- Berlin, ilenwrks at National Siunmit <jn \mcnea's I'hiUlrcn." .MI'iRt.', May 22, 2007. 

l-ltlar%' \T. Hoynes. Diatu' Wliitmorc Schanaenliach, and Dmiglas Almond. "Ixmg Run Impacis iif ChildIxxHi Access 
lo the tialeiy Net," NBI’R Working Papi*r 18535, 2012, / pnpc ts/ 8535 . 

0 Cttcj^ Duncan and Katlierute Magoixstiii, *'The Dmg Reach of P^rl) (ihildhiiiid Povcriy." Pa/Jtuutx. VCuitcr 20M, 
h«p»:/ /'v,’th.Rnmft}rd.cdu/gn>iJp/sc.«!pi/_niedw/|Hlf/parh\v;u‘*/'yiiucr_20n/l’jithvi’av«WinuTl l_ Dunciin-pvlf. 
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adulr work hours Ijftwcen childaTi rsitscd in pn<5r familicM and chUdrcn raised in families whose 
mcomes exceeded twice the poverty line. 

KxflCily why income-support and related programs yield these benefits is not yet clear. Duncan. 
Magnusort. and others arc launching a demonstration project to examine these issues. A number of 
researchers believe, DriuRC 

however, that pan of 

the answer may lie in another imponanr set of research findings that have emerged in recent years 
— those relating to “toxic stress” in pn<ir families and brain dtn*elopment in children. 

A growing body of e\'idence indicates that children Ihnng in unusually stressful situations may 
experience chronic stress levels severe enough to damage the developing neural connections in their 
brains and to impede their ability lo succeed in school and develop the social and emotitmal skills 
needed to function well as adults. These stressful situations include living in dangcrtius 
neighborhoods, in families with difficulty putting food on the table or paying the rent, or with 
parents who cannot cope with their daily \iw%. One .study documented that a D-year-old’s working 
memof)’ “detenorated in direct relation to the number of years the children lived in poverty (from 
birth tlrrou^t age Anotiicr study found slower brain grtnx'ih in MR! scans among poor 

children between the ages <jf five months and four years.'* Still another study found that temporary 
spells of low income during pregnancy rend to come with a rise in the mother's stress hormone 
cortisol to levels associated with negative child outcomes, including "a year less schooling, a ^ crbal 
IQ score that is five points lower and a 48 percent increase in the number of chronic conditions” for 
the exposed children, as compared to siblings born at rimes when the family had lower stress and, 
usually, higher income. 

Other researchers have concluded that early-onsei arthritis, hypertension, and other conditions 
paniinisly linked with early cliildluKid sri-css<jrs may explain a nor-insigntfiemr fraction of the lower 
work hours and earnings of adults who were rai.sed in poverty.'* 

In short, pnigrams that help families with children afford basic necessities appear to improve 
children's longer-term outcomes, in pan by reducing the added stress that parents or children may 
experience If they can’t pay their bills or pur food on the tabic — and thereby easing the negative 
effects that piwcrty* related stress can have on children’s brain development. More research in this 
area i.s vital .and may provide important policy-relevant findings. 


II. Low4ncome Programs and the Nation's Fiscal Challenges 


Cat)' Vii'- livans. jcsrinc Bntoks-Gimii, and l^imda K. Klclianov, ■•.Stressing t>ui ihc Poor; Clironic PhvtiokiKiDil 
SiTL's*; and the I ncumi;- Vchicvcincor < Jap." Winicr 20! 1 , tt'ww.i 


" JdiiMc e/til, '‘Child PovitH' Affects the Kate of tluinaii Infiint Hmn (inwrh,” <)w(2til.‘i), 

litrp: -/d^.d* ■LMpi/liiJlTr- J1 Kiurnit4>ijnc.0iW<|tJ>4 


'* Anna .Vizer. I.aura Stroud, Sa'phen Buka, “Maurmal Stress and riiild t iurcomes; r-.vidcocc from Sibling,” Natkmal 
Hnrcsiu nf liconomic Kcscarch VC'orking Paper 1K422, 2012 
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As we all know, the 
nation laces long-term 
fiscal challenges, 'fhese 
challenges sfcin 
primarily from 
projected increases m 
the cost of health and 
retiremenr programs, 
an insufficient revenue 
base, and the effect of 
this mismatch on 
interest costs in future 
decades. Ver low- 
income programs 
outside of health care 
are not driving or 


Expenditures In 2015 for Low-Income Programs 
Other Than Health Programs 

SNAP, child nutrition, WIC, etc. “ 

Refundable tax credits 
(CTC. EITC.etc.) 

Education and training 

SSI ■ 

Housing Assistance 

TANF, foster care, childcare, 2)1% 

LIHEAP, related programs .* 

All other ^ 14.4% 



contributing to the 
narnin*s long term 
fiscal problems, as a 


Sour&i*: CbP? CAicuiAUOith iUiiKi Cot)giu««ionAi Buoqet Onici* Jotn 

CeWTCR ONniiTKieT Ann PPlORHIE". ■'BPS'C-R* 


review of the budget data shows. 


To be sure, low-income program spending grew substantially between 20U7 and 2lH0 in response 
to the .severe economic downturn, helping to mitigate its worst effects. Bui since peaking m 2010 
and 201 1, federal spending on low-income programs outside health care has fallen ron.sidcrably as a 
share of GDP and is projected to continue failing as the economy recoxxrs more fully. Based largely 
on (’Bf > esrimmes, by 20 IK it will fall Mm'ixa average over the past 40 years (from 1075 to 2014) 
and continue declining as a share of CtOP after that. 

Specifically, federal spending for Kw-income programs outside health care (including expendinire.s 
for refundable tax credits .such as the P. ITC) climbed from 1.9 percent of GDP in 2007 to a peak of 
2.9 percent of GDP in fiscal years 2010 and 2011. But since then, such spending has dropped to an 
estimated 2,3 percent of GDP in 20 15 and is projected to dnip Ijack lu its prictr 40-Year average of 
2.1 perceni by 2017 — and then to fail further to 1.7 percent of GDP by 21125. (See Figure 4.) 


Low»income outlays outside health; percent of GDP 



Avr, 1<)75- 
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Ill 2010 

In 2015 

In 2020 
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In 202.3 

ib-isclino) 

Di.screiionarv 

Manditton 

TOTAL 

0.8’'o 

1.3*!'t> 

2.P/V. 

1. fc 

2. ‘J% 

0.7% 

1.6% 

2.3% 

0.6% 

1.4%. 

0J%. 

L.2''u 

1.7% 

Mav iva .uivi > 1111 - 

roiiiiilin).', 






Grcjups of programs that are declining rather than rising as a share of GDP — and are falling 
below their aN crage costs jls a share of GI^P in prif)r decades — ju’c not contributing to tlic nation’s 
long-term fiscal challenges. 
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Low-Income Expenditures Outside Health Care 
Set to Fall Below Average of Last 40 Years 

Spending as a percent pi GDP 



y Q Average, 1975-2014 

- Projected 
0.5 

0 0 L > Ilu i I >1 il.M > 

■ 72 76 ’80 '84 "88 '92 '96 00 04 VS 12 16 '20 '24 
HlElorical Projected 

Sourco; OMBIltfotiqh 20M. CBPP onAlysis oi C90 cMia tA»rc«ru>r 

-«IV1ffi -ilifi\urc.67 AMDK'lki PRIOHITIFS i srBPFTKti 


VC’e can also anaUvc rrcnds in spcJiding for fhc.sc pro^^rams other than hy measuring rheir costs as 
a share of CIDP. such as hy looking at spending on means-tested pmgrams ouisidc health care as a 
share t)f total federal non-intcrest spending spending for eNxr>'rhing e:cccpt interest payments 
on the debt). 'Hie same pattern shows up here: outlays for these programs peaked at 13 percent of 
federal non-interest spending in 20lO and 2(M1, but have since declined, ‘niey are projected to fall 
t(» their prior 4l)-year average of 1 1.2 percent by 2017, and then fall below the 4(t-year average. Hy 
2025, these expenditures Jire projected to drop to 9 percent of the budget — one- fifth lower than 
their average ONTr the four decades from 1975 to 2014, and theu- lowest share since 1970. 


Low^incomc outlays outside health; percent of tottd program outlays 
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TOTAL 

1 l.r/o 

LW-4 

1 i.r'o 

liJ.4% 
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Still another way tt> measure expendinut; trends for these programs is to Itfok at their cost f.wcr 
time in dollars, adjusted for inilaiion and U.S. population growth. In 2lK')5. expenditures for means- 
tested programs outside hctilth care stt»od at $365 billion (measured in 21116 dollars and adjusted for 
the si/e of the U.S. population). In 2025. these cNpenditures. measured die same way, are pix)|ecfcd 
to be $354 billion, about 3 percent less than in 2005. 

W’lhHAfmi UmMj Prtfxrtwfsf 
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Htalth cart* progiams consdrutt* a vciy large share of overall low incfjmc spending. As a result, 
increases in health care spending as a share of GDP (and as a slmrc of rhe budget) can mask declines 
in the rest of the means-tested program universe. Tliis Ls one reason ihat health care should be 
considered as its own categor)*. There arc otlier reasons as well. 

r-irsi, a very large share of means-tested health spending is for seniors and people with disabilides, 
not children and non-elderlv adults. Although seniors and people with disabilitie.s made up only 22 
percent of Medicaid beneficiaries in 2(H 4, 56 percent of Medicaid spending went for care for these 
groups, a share that will rise as the LLS. population ages. I’roviJing care to a frail elderly person or a 
person with a disability generally costs much more than the typical cost of care for a child or a 
working-age patent. 

Moreover, long-ienn care alone constitutes 25 percent of all Medicaid casts and a larger sltare of 
Medicaid costs for seniors and people with disabilities. Yet a substantial share of Medicaid spending 
on long-term care is for seniors who had middle-class incomes for much of their working lives but 
whose long-term care needs now exceed their ability to pay for that care. In 2015, pnvate nursing 
home care is projected to average S9l,25(> per year, assisted living facility' costs to average S43,200 
per year, and home health aide seniccs to average $2<l per hour. In 2tKl9, the average long-term care 
cost for a Medicaid beneficiary receiving such care was $.34,5‘^0. a figure certain to be higher today. 

It should be recognized that high and rising health care costs aa* not caused by MedicaKr.s means- 
rested nature. To the contrary, health care costs arc rising throughout the L'.S. health care system, 
and casts per betteliciaiy an siibslaniMity kwtr in Meiliceiitl IImii in Malican nr primlr-seciar fieuhh can fUirgely 
because Medicaid pays health pnwiders lower rates). 

Still another factor that plays a large niU* in raising costs throughout the health care system is 
medical advances that prolong life — especially in old age — and improve health, but add 
considerably to costs. In addition, since older people incur about five times higher average health 
care costs than vTiunger people do, the aging of the U.S. population is pushing up costs for fedenti 
health care programs such as Medicaid. 

The nation will have ro do more in the years and decades ahead to sUnv rising licalth care costs. 
These are fundamentally issues related to health cure and health care delivery, however, rather Uian 
issues related to the iiutuR* of U>w'-income assistance. 

One last point on this matter. As noted, spending on Imv-incume health care prrigram.s Ls 
projected to rise as a share of C JDP. \’et spending on low-income programs other than health 
programs is actually expected to Arclim somewhat faster. As a result, spending on low-income 
programs as a whole — including health — is projected to decline .somewhat as a .share of the 
cct»noray by 2(i25, relative to its cura*m level. /\fter peaking at 4.9 percent of C»DP in 201IJ, total 
spending on all low-mcome programs (including health) receded to about 4.5 percent of (iOP in 
2ril 5 and is projected u> ecpial 4.2 percent of GOP in 2025. (Note: Tlicsc figures include the costs 
of tax -credit subsidies under the Affordable (Zjire Act to make health care affordable to people with 
incomes up to 400 percent of the poverty line.) 
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Spending on Low-Income Programs (percent of GDP) 



1975-2014 

average 

2010 

2015 

2025 

Low-income programs, 
excluding health 

2.1% 

2.9% 

2.3% 

1.7% 

Low-income health programs 

1.1% 

2.0% 

2.2% 

2.5% 

Total, all low-income programs 

3.2% 

4.9% 

4.5% 

4.2% 


SOu' i#vum<r 


III. Improving Coordination Across Programs 

Coordination across varitJus mcans-tcstcd progrotns can — and should — be strengthened. I-ack 
of adequate coordination can have deleterious effccis. It can make it harder for p(H)r families to 
access bcnellts or scn iccs that they qualify for and could be helped by. It can be especially hard on 
working-poor parents if they have to mke nnic off from work to make repeated visits to program 
offices to provide the same income and other information over and over again fi>r different 
prf)grams. And it can reduce efficiency and increase administrative costs for state and local 
governments. 

rommatcly, a number of states have made significant prngnrss in improving program 
coordination in recenr years. And promising developments — especially adv’anccs in informatitm 
technologv’ — offer the potential fiir significant further progress. 

In particular, a number of states — including the six states that participate in the Work Support 
Strategies demonstratkm pn>jcct (which include a mix of “red” and “blue” states) — hav'C been 
taking important strides to belter integrate v'arious procedures related to major safety net prcjgrams 
such as Medicaid, SN.AP, and child care .subsidies. Tlicse states are improving ctiordinatitin related 
to intake, verification, periodic redeiermination of eligibility, and other matters in (►rder to create a 
mure coherent and easy to navigate pack;ige of work supports, 'fhe stares believe a m(»re integnited 
safety net will strengthen fiimilics* financial stability, better support work, improve efficiency and 
pnjgram integrity, and reduce administrative costs. These states arc working tr* take more of a 
family-cenicred approach to scrv'ice delivery rather than a prt)gram-by-program appnyach, and their 
efforts have resulrcd in important progress. 

One factor that has helped make progress possible is that states turn our to have more flexibility 
to licrtcr align and coordinate various programs than most state or federal officials had realized until 
recently. Some years ago, a group of state offiaals working with a National Cjov'cmors Association 
pixijcci began to compile lists of various things they would like to do to better etjordinare pr«)gi*ams 
but that federal rules prohibited. To die surprise of most state officials invtdvcd, it turned our that 
states (W//do a large share of the things that states thought federal rules barred them from doing. 
Hut hardly anyone — including federal officials — was aware of tliat, because securing the needed 
flexibility' (ov a state rc‘t]!iircU extensive technical expertise in an array of federal rules and guidance 
governing disparate pn:>grams like SNAP and Medicaid, as well as knowledge of how to assemble a 
cixirdinatcd package of state options and waivers covering the different programs. Not only did few 
state officisds have the necessary expertise, bui few officials did cither, because they lended to 
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know the rules for their own vigcnc\'s programs bur not the derails of vanous rules for inher means- 
tested programs. 

hmunaicly, this i? mrw changing. The Wtirk Support Strategics states, the efforts of a number of 
other states, and the growing conversation among states on these matters are sluAving how greater 
coordination efforts can be undertaken. In addition, federal officials have become somewhat more 
know'Icdgeable abtmr coordination strategies. To facilitate further progress, a task force of state 
healtli and human scr^'ices officials recently developed a scries of proposals for adminisiracive 
actions that federal agencies can rake to eliminate various harriers to increased cotirdinarion. Tlie 
task force’s recommendations are now under consideration by federal agencies. 

Of particular importance are data sharing and other advances that developments in information 
tcchnolog),’ make possible. In the old paper-bound systems, it was often difficult or administratively 
burdensome for stare agencies to share household information across programs. Now» many states 
are able to do so. bor example, most states now use document imaging systems to save and file 
hoiuschold verificatitms. Many states also now provide call centers that clients can contact by phfine 
to report a change in their circumstances and need for benefits. These and oihcr technological 
impRivemcnts can make it easier for participants and state caseworkers to use a w/ij/r process lo 
update informariou on a household’s income and circum8tance.s that is used to determine the 
hoasehold’s eligibility' or benefit levels across various program.s.'* 

When state agencies can spend less staff lime processing eligibihry as a result of better data- 
.sharing across programs, they can redeploy the saved resources to imponani tasks like conneaing 
families to work and supporting families who need more intensive supports. Similarlv, many stales 
bclkwe families can better .spend time looking for work (or remaining at the job) when they don’t 
need to spend hours every few months (or more often than that) at local human -ser\'ices offices 
standing in line or filling out fiirms with the same informadon as they recently suppled to anoUier 
program. 

Anotlier promising development is Congress’ reauthorixadon last year of the \\ orkforce 
Innovadon and Opportunity \ci (\V10.\). In doing so. Congress sent a strong signal that people in 
the greatest need should be served under W'lOA to a much greater degree th;ui previously, and rltai 
this should be accompli.shcd in ways that arc well coordinated with T.^NI*. T'or example, \\ K.) \ 
includes new '’priority of service” provisions requiring that when state or local agcnacs use Vi’JOA 
Title I Adult funds to provide career and training sennccs, they should give priority to serving 
“public benefits recipients, other low-income mdividuals. and individuals who arc basic skills 
deficient.” Prior to enactment of this legislation, the workforce training infrastructure largely 
bypassed TANF recipients; in 2013, fewer ilian 4 percent of WlA participants were people receding 
TANh' cash assistance. That now should change. 

(’citam reforms in TANl’ could facilitate further progress in VC’IOA/TANF coordination. TANI* 
work requirements often nrcift well aligned with VXIOA pitjgnims, and this can discourage the 
ctillaboration and prtoriiy of service that Congress intended in passing \VIC)A. In particular, states 


l '«ir mna- inl'nmiHtnjn «ni luw 5tarcv m- lo waging technolugj' rrspfcr to licalrh and human sfxviccs 

pii^i?am-’i, including SN.\P, see ’ Ci.MNrNG CIROI ND; A Guide to I’aciliiatingTcchnoltigv- Innovation m flutnan 
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can be discouraged from allowing TAiNb’ rcdpicnis lo participate in programs because such 

participanon won’t necessarily “couni’' for TANF Work Pamcipanon Rate purposes. For example, 
rite TANl* Work Participation Rare dixrsn’t recognize participation in many basic education and 
skills programs as a stand-alone aciriity (since these aren’t considered “core” activities under 
TANF*). And the exact hours of the WK)A program may not match the TANF' hourly 
requucmcnis. Wc recommend that Congress deem participation in VCICJA programs as counnng 
irtward die TANl* Work Participation Rate, wltich would facilitate better integration of TANF and 
WK')A and allow TANF recipients fuller access to WlOA pnjgmms and scix ices. 

In shon, federal pt^licymakers and pmgram managers can do more to pronuife coordinanon. 'Hie 
federal-state partnership will be further strengthened if more federal agency staff develop more in- 
depth expertise in utbur federal assistance programs. State and local gtwcmmeiits ougiit nut be left 
on ibeir own t<t disentangle the differing federal niles across pn^grams and figure out how to 
navigate them to strengthen coordination. I should note chat f^S, CMS, and ACF have R'Cendy 
taken steps in this area, but more can l>c done. 

M ’hat Sot to Do 

NX'hat wttuld not be sound Is to take a more radical course by eliminating key safety net programs 
and merging their funding inir) mcga-block grants. Such a course would likely prove countcr- 
produciri e. It likely would result in increased povcrt>' and hardship over time, for several reasons. 

First, it would entail converting prtignims like SNAP that respond automatically and immediately 
to changes in need, such as during economic downturns, into fixed grams to states that do mt rise 
W'hcn the economy falters and poverty increases (and. similarh, do not decline auiomadcally when 
the economy experiences robust growali and poverty recedes). 

Second, overall resources for low-income assistance would likely decline. Histim shows that 
when policymakers consolidate various federal programs into a bi(x:k grant whose binds can be used 
for a br<iad array of purposes, statc.s often substitute some of the federal block-granl dollars for state 
dollars that they previously were spending on those purposes, rhcK’by shrinking the total pool of 
federal -and state resources devoted to those puq>ose (and freeing up money for state ofAcials to 
plug state budget holes). Although maintenancc-of-clTort retjuiremenis can reduce the scope of this 
problem, they cannot eliminate it, as such requirements arc notoririaslv difficult to enforce. This is 
evidenced by -state sub.stiiurion of federal TANl* funding for state binding despite the 1 996 welfare 
law’s maintciiancc-of-cffort requirement, as the (lovcmmeni .\ccountability Office has 
documented.’*’ (Cicorgia la a case in point. Under the welfaa* law, if has a S173 million 
maintenance-of-cfforr obligation, but u has used maneuvers that aren't pmhibited to count non- 
government spending toward this obligation and to withdraw S99 million a year in srate funding 
and shift it to other areas of the state budger not related to helping low-income families become self- 
sufficient or mccr basic needs.) 


I .S. Cirtirnil Accounting ( ifftcc. AVclbrc Kefonn: ( .luilicngrs to Maintauung 4 I'cdenii-Snitc i'lxcal P^inocrKhip,’ 
\uKu«2nul,l»«' ' 
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'I'hird, in pan because fiinds frtmi broad federal block grants tend to be used in diffuse ways* the 
effect of such funds is hard ro dtKumcnr, and federal funding for such block grants tends to erode 
markedly over rime. A forthcoming Center on Budget and Policy Priorities analysis examines the 13 
major health, housing, and .social services block grants created in recent decades, f'unding for the 
vast majorit)' of these block grants — 1 1 of dte 13 — has shrunk in infladon-adjusted terms since 
the block grants’ inception, in some cases dramatically. I'unding for the median bltJck grunt has 
declined by 25 percent .since its inception, after adjusting for inflation. I'unding for fcjur of the 
block grants has dropped by more than 60 percent. 

Tlic forthcoming analysis also examines changes in funding for these bk)ck grants from 2fKX) to 
2015. Here, as well, 11 of the 13 block grams suffered funding reductions. MorcoNer, combined 
funding for the 13 bkxrk grants plunged 28 percent over the 2000 to 2015 period, after adjusting for 
mflation. 


Tltcse funding declines (Kcurred even as need increased. The U.S. populatittn has grrnvn by 14 
percent since 2(K)0, and the number of people Ihing in povert)’ h.as increased as well, as the 
economy hir headwinds iuid wages sragruited. 


Program VMi ol neepbon 

HOME r vastmarH Partn«rV«e Program 1 992 

Cormjnly Oavatopmoftl Birck Grant IMU 

;o9 Tranivs rormuia Oranli to SiMea rYoutn AAHI and OatocaieO Womerv} r9B2 

SoemISarvMaekrekOroni 1963 

Malvmal and CMd Htalb Sarveva f9iZ 

Tanvorary AatManca lo Naody Fawata iTANtt Mock grant <996 

llalivc Amtncan NawanQ Block Grant 1996 

Substanoa AbuM Aravanbon and Traatnitnl Ba>ca OranI 1 994 

PtBvanBre Heam andHoalb Sbrvieea Slock. Oram 1963 

Cenwnunry Maniairtoalb Sarvicea Block Gram 18»4 

Canvfunty Sarveaa Block Grant 1 962 

CMdCarvandOavakipmanIBIockOranKdaciotvnarvaadiraindalorvconiiQnanIa) 1991 

LowJneonv Hama energy Aaaatanca Stock Gram >96? 


ObksaiioRar 
ZOlStmtonai 
936 
2943 
2,634 
1S76 
637 
1i4B6 
959 
1 741 
160 
463 
674 
5,277 
3391 


H raai cut anc* 
2000* 
-59% 

-57% 


-36% 

-36% 

<36% 

<24% 

• 22 % 

•tS% 

-7% 

-7% 

B% 

32% 


% real cut amae 
kteapron* 
-61% 

43% 


-70% 

-73% 

-29% 

-32% 

-34% 

7% 


319% 

-K% 


29% 


* adiMted (or nltation 

iob trarrig Ibrmula grama lo ttaus (iguiea aca for budgal autnanty 
TAMF l^te lottoda Stale Fondy Aaaslanca Granta nnV 
Source CBPP ana<y>a a1 Otltca and Management and Budget Date 


Tlus concludes my icsiimony. Tloank you again for the opportunity to icstib' hea* today and to 
provide my thoughts on these issues. 
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Appendix 

These staie-by -state figures average data for four years (2lMjy-2012) for increased reliability. They 
are hRM figures that correct for the underreporting of income. The data combine the effects of 
federal and state policies, but the vast majority of the teduction in poverty is due to the effect of 
federal programs, including refundable rax credits. 


Effects of the Tax and Benefit System on Poverty By State 

Using the Supplemental Poverty Measure after corrections for 
underreported income; average of 2CX)9-2012 



Percent in Poverty Percent in Poverty 



NuttibHr 

Usinre 


urtod Above 

CountlMC 


SPM 


state 

Poverty LImt 

c::niiritA 

U.S. TOTAL 

46,364,000 

28.9 

Alabama 

935.000 

31.2 

Alaska 

79,000 

21.1 i 

Arizona 

998,000 

32.4 ' 

Arkansas 

601,000 

34.8 

California 

4.851.000 

33.6 

Colorado 

568,000 

23.6 . 

Connecticut 

415,000 

22.7 

Delaware 

145,000 

28.0 ’ 

Dist of Columbia 

82,000 

32.8 

Florida 

2,892,000 

33.2 

Georgia 

1.401,000 

30.6 

Hawaii 

224,000 

30.3 

Idaho 

283,000 

27.9 ’ 

Illinois 

1.745.000 

27.1 

Indiana 

1,060,000 

29.0 1 

Iowa 

413,000 

20.8 

Kansas 

435,000 

25.2 i 

Kentucky 

809,000 

30.0 

Louisiana 

792,000 

32.2 , 

Maine 

236,000 

26.5 ' 

Maryland 

535,000 

21.5 

Massachusetts 

918.000 

26.3 , 


Ahwr 

CouffTlfti 

fvuiniMi 

Liticd Aoovr 
SPM Poverty 
tine 

H-IOIP 

Cuunlnic 

rtIKl 

■lineflls 

A»Mi» 

13.8 

11,924,000 

29.8 

13.8 

11.5 

222,000 

31.2 

i 11.7 

9.8 

25,000 

22.9 

1 9.7 

17.3 

290,000 

36.0 

18.8 

14.0 

138,000 

33.0 

13.6 

20.7 

1,443.000 

37.3 

i 22.0 

12.3 

157,000 

24.2 

11.7 

10.9 

84,000 

20.7 

10.3 

11.8 

38,000 

29.1 

11.1 

19.3 

32,000 

47.0 

18.8 

17.8 

582,000 

32.9 

18.5 

16.2 

414,000 

32.4 , 

' 16.3 

13.1 

72,000 

33.9 

10.3 

9.6 

81,000 

28.0 

9.0 

13.5 

474.000 

29.2 

13.9 

12.3 

260,000 

29.5 

13.4 

7.0 

93,000 

18.1 

5.2 

9.6 

116,000 

26.4 

10.2 

11.2 

199.000 

29.9 

j 10.2 

14.4 

221,000 

33.0 

13.8 

8.6 

42,000 

23.0 

7.3 

12.3 

137.000 

21.5 

11.4 

12.3 

199.000 

25.3 

! 11.4 
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Michigan 

1,756,000 

29.2 

11.2 

371,000 

27.4 

11.3 

Minnesota 

670,000 

21.5 

8.7 

160,000 

20.4 

7.8 

Mississippi 

593,000 

35.2 

14.7 

163,000 

35.0 

13.8 

Missouri 

1,054,000 

28.4 

10.7 

245,000 

27.5 

10.2 

Montana 

172,000 

27,7 

10,2 

36,000 

25.3 

8,8 

Nebraska 

227,000 

20.9 

8.4 

57,000 

19.9 

7.5 

Nevada 

345,000 

30.3 

17.4 

92,000 

32.9 

19.1 

New Hampshire 

137,000 

19.7 

9.3 

22,000 

15.5 

7,5 

New Jersey 

1,036,000 

25.0 

13.1 

244.000 

25.0 

13.0 

New Mexico 

377,000 

31.9 

13.2 

112,000 

33.5 

11.9 

New York 

3,062,000 

31.0 

15.1 

839,000 

34.4 

15.1 

North Carolina 

1,676,000 

30.4 

12.6 

427,000 

30.8 

12.5 

North Dakota 

73,000 

18.7 

7.7 

15,000 

15.9 

5.8 

Ohio 

1,969,000 

27.9 

10.6 

461.000 

26.6 

9.4 

Oklahoma 

620,000 

27.3 

10.5 

172,000 

28.5 

10.2 

Oregon 

641,000 

29.2 

12,5 

156,000 

29.1 

10.9 

Pennsylvania 

2,012,000 

26.7 

10.7 

375,000 

23.1 

9.4 

Rhode Island 

176,000 

28.4 

11.5 

43,000 

30.3 

11.1 

South Carolina 

854,000 

31.3 

12.7 

204,000 

30.3 

11.5 

South Dakota 

122,000 

23.8 

8,7 

30,000 

22.1 

6.9 

Tennessee 

1,176,000 

31.6 

13.1 

293,000 

30.9 

11.1 

Texas 

3,691,000 

28.9 

14.3 

1,246.000 

33.0 

15.2 

Utah 

314,000 

20.6 

9.5 

94,000 

19.8 

9.2 

Vermont 

96,000 

23.7 

8.2 

18.000 

21.6 

7.2 

Virginia 

781,000 

21.4 

11.5 

190,000 

21.2 

11.2 

Washington 

1,038,000 

25.4 

10,1 

280,000 

26.4 

8.9 

West Virginia 

383,000 

31.1 

10.0 

70,000 

26.9 

9.1 

Wisconsin 

833.000 

24.0 

9.2 

180.000 

22.4 

8.7 

Wyoming 

61,000 

19.3 

8.2 

13,000 

14.9 

5.5 


Government benenis are Social Security. ur>employn>6nt insurai>ce benefrts. worlteis oompensabon. veterans' Oenefits. TANF. SSt. 
SNAP, scnooi luncn. W(C. rent suDsidies. higher educauon grants, general assistance, ana home energy assistance. The tax system is 
tederal ary} state income ary} payroll lax owed, riet of federal or sitate tax credits received such as the Earrred Income Tax Credit lEITCi 
or Child Tax Credit. 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. We thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Sanders, you may now proceed. 

STATEMENT OF SCOTT SANDERS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE WORKFORCE AGENCIES 

Mr. SANDERS. Thank you. 

Good morning, Chairman Boustany, Ranking Member Doggett, 
and Members of the Subcommittee. My name is Scott Sanders, and 
I have served as the Executive Director of the National Association 
of State Workforce Agencies, otherwise known as NASWA, for the 
past year. 

NASWA members are the publicly funded workforce agencies 
from 50 States, Washington, D.C., and two territories, and one of 
NASWA’s strategic goals is to drive the national workforce agenda. 
NASWA members administer various combinations of critical pro- 
grams, including the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act, or 
WIOA, employment services, training programs, unemployment in- 
surance, vocational rehabilitation, local market data, and social 
service programs. 

Before joining the association, I served as Commissioner of the 
Indiana Department of Workforce Development, or DWD, which op- 
erated the workforce training programs under WIOA, UI, labor 
market data, and adult education programs. I greatly appreciate 
the opportunity to share some approaches States have initiated to 
better integrate programs that serve those in need and the chal- 
lenges facing the States and the public workforce system. 

The enactment of WIOA presents a unique opportunity for the 
workforce system to partner with adult education and vocational 
rehabilitation, as well as many of the human service programs, 
such as SNAP and TANF. Hopefully this coordination and align- 
ment of workforce programs yields better outcomes. 

I commend this Sub^committee in the draft TANF legislation for 
continuing the spirit, but do not underestimate the heavy lift this 
entails. 

Could I have my first slide, please? 

Over the past year NASWA has compiled information on the pro- 
grams administered by each of our State members. As shown on 
the map here in kind of a teal-bluish green or the California color, 
23 of the NASWA members administer programs funded by WIOA, 
UI, Wagner-Peyser, Trade Adjustment Act, labor market data, and 
reemployment of veterans. There are 14 agencies managing voc. re- 
habilitation, eight agencies coordinating adult education, and six 
workforce agencies having some role administering TANF. 

While Commissioner, I learned firsthand of the challenges at 
State level to coordinate our services. We constantly sought to im- 
prove our agency’s relationship with economic development groups 
and educational providers. We were continually working within 
groups that had different geographic boundaries. 

If I could have my next slide, please. 

On this chart, although busy, the monitor reflects the State 
boundaries for eight different entities in Indiana and underscores 
the challenge that Indiana and many States face in trying to co- 
ordinate programs. The map in the upper left reflects the bound- 
aries of the workforce system, which uses economic growth regions. 
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but the boundaries for the social service agency that administers 
SNAP and TANF just below use different boundaries. 

In addition to the multiple jurisdictional boundaries, other 
issues, such as siloed legislative sources, regulatory guidelines, and 
funding streams further complicate the seamless delivery and co- 
ordination of services. Indiana has worked to overcome some of 
these boundaries and in 2011 moved adult education into DWD 
and recently began coordinating services with the social services 
agency. 

Other States have been moving in this direction. Louisiana com- 
bined rehabilitation services into their Workforce Commission and 
is preparing to launch a software platform that will handle mul- 
tiple programs through one integrated system. 

Texas operates the TANF Program and will soon also administer 
the State’s Vocational Rehabilitation Program. 

Ohio has one agency that administers its TANF and workforce 
programs, and Utah has created a plan to align and coordinate 
services to address intergenerational poverty. Some suggestions to 
take into consideration are increasing the flexibility in a TANF 
grant to include reemployment services; review Federal jurisdic- 
tions to determine whether that structure and oversight arrange- 
ment makes the most sense; align Federal reporting metrics for so- 
cial service and workforce programs; and help States integrated 
disparate computer systems to provide accurate data; allow States 
to tailor programs and services to specific needs; create common 
data definitions; and reduce the funding uncertainty of programs 
which creates havoc for States trying to serve those in need. 

I also encourage the Federal departments that administer pro- 
grams like SNAP and TANF to work in coordination with the De- 
partment of Labor and not to create separate training programs. 
For example, the Department of Agriculture announced last week 
a Center of Excellence for SNAP recipients to obtain employment 
and training skills. This is an important initiative that needs to be 
coordinated with the existing infrastructure of the workforce sys- 
tem so there is not just another siloed effort. 

In summary, we owe it to take steps towards a more coordinated 
workforce system. While there will be challenges in implementing, 
we always envisioned, this Committee has the opportunity in 
TANF and other reauthorizations to greatly increase the alignment 
of workforce programs under its jurisdiction to improve services for 
both job seekers and employers. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be with you today and for your 
interest in initiatives that help employ American workers, improve 
coordination amongst various programs, and help Americans 
achieve financial independence. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sanders follows:] 
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I. I ntroduction 

Chairman Boustany, Ranking Member Doggetl, members of the Subcommittee: Thank you for 
the opportunity and honor to share with you some of the efforts states have made to better 
integrate programs to serve those in need and the challenges facing the states and the public 
workforce system 

My name is Scott B Sanders, and I serve as Executive Director of the National Association of 
State Workforce Agencies (N ASWA). NASWA is an organization of state administrators from 
all SO states, Washington DC and 3 territories, of the publicly-funded state workforce system 
Our members administer various combinations of critical programs including the Workforce 
Innovation and Opponunily Act (WlOA), employment services, training programs, 
unemployment insurance, vocational rehabilitation, employment statistics and labor market 
information, and social service programs. One of NASWA’s strategic goals is to drive the 
national workforce agenda 

Before joining NASWA, 1 served as Commissioner of the Indiana Department of Workforce 
Development (DWD).The Indiana DWD operates the state’s workforce training programs under 
WlOA. unemployment insurance, labor market statistics, and adult basic education programs 

11 Overview of the Nation’s Workforce Development S y stem 

The nation’s economy is slowly recovering from the recent recession; however, our jobless rate 
remains relatively high in some parts of the country With the national unemployment rate in 
September at 5. 1%, there were still 26 states at or above the national average, which ranged from 
a high of 7.3% in West Virginia to a low of 2.8% in South Dakota Many states are now feeling 
the budgetary impact from the drop in crude oil prices that have fallen by almost $40 per barrel 
over the past year, as well as the impact of switching away from coal to cleaner burning fuel 
sources In addition, according to Ihe US Census Bureau, over the past four years, the number of 
people in poverty at the national level has not statistically changed from the previous years and 
totals approximately 47 million individuals. Some of these individuals are also served by the 
public workforce system 

On July 22, 2014, the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act (WlOA) was signed into law 
iind was designed to assist job seekers access employment, education, training, and support 
services to succeed in the labor market, and to match employers with the skilled workers they 
need to compete in the global economy Congress passed the Act by a wide bipartisan majority 
It was the first legislative reform of Ihe public workforce system in 15 years WlOA superseded 
Ihe Workforce Investment Act of 1998 (WIA) and amended the Adult Education and Family 
Literacy Act, the Wagner-Peyser Act, and the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 In general, the Act 
took effect on July 1. 2015, Ihe first full program year after enactment 

The States are excited about the potential of WlOA, the ability to coordinate the delivery of 
services, creating regional workforce planning and sector based strategies, spurring economic 
growth, growing family incomes and getting people to work 
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Over the past year, NAS WA compiled information on each stale workforce agency to view the 
programs they administer (A map of the various stale structures is incliideJ on page 9.) There 
are currently 13 dilTerem types of agency structures, based on programs, being utilized acrossthe 
states The most common structure is a state agency that handles programs funded by WlOA, 
unemployment insurance (Ul). Wagner Peyser, Trade Adjustment Act, labor market data and 
reemployment of veterans. There are 23 states that currently have this structure. 

There are currently 14 state workforce agencies that also operate vocational rehabilitation 
programs, eight agencies that coordinate adult education programs, and sis workforce agencies 
that have some role in administering Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 

111 Implementation of WlOA 

With the implementation of WlOA beginning in earnest, states and their general assemblies are 
beginning to examine the transfer of adult education, vocational rehabilitation or TANF 
potentially into the workforce agency, or just improving coordination among all programs At a 
minimum, when constructing a state WlOA unifted and combined plan, workforce agencies are 
exploring ways to partner with other slate agencies that handle these programs. 

Many states view the WlOA combined planning process as a platform for better coordinating 
programs to serve workers and families in need. Over the past year, they have begun the 
preparation of their formal state WlOA implementation plans. The state planning process 
provides an opportunity for state, regional and local policymakers to commit to a common 
vision, In these plans, states should articulate how different programs, agencies, and stakeholders 
will work together to execute key strategies that will include sector partnerships, career 
pathways, cross-program data and measurement, and job-driven investments On paper, state 
entities plan to work together, or potentially plan to merge to gain efficiencies. That may seem 
simple, but the challenges of intertwining staff, braiding dedicated funding steams, integrating 
disparate computer systems, creating common data definitions and reporting results on a limited 
budget will continue to be a serious challenge. 

Specific to the task facing this subcommittee is the importance of mentioning WlOA is driving 
better coordination of services and creating more flexibility in the workforce system to serve 
low-income and undereducated populations Below are specific examples from WlOA This list 
is not exhaustive, but serves as a reference point. WlOA has: 

1 . Created common performance metrics, definitions and reporting requirements within the 
workforce sy.stem 

2 Created flexibility in training options, including allowing pay for performance contracts 

3. Ixiosened restrictions on training funds so they could be used by individuals who cannot 
obtain Pell Grants or who need additional assistance beyond Pell Grants 

4. Eliminated the requirement that individuals pass through multiple layers of services 
before starting training. 

5 Increased flexibility for adult basic education, literacy and English language services to 
include integrated education and (workforce) training. 
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6. Expanded eligibility for workforce services to people receiving or who are eligible for 
free or reduced-price lunch and to those who are homeless. 

7 Restoring the governors’ 15% set-aside 

Looking toward Rirther coordination within the social services spectrum, the same principle 
applies more llexibilily for states This is what will help WIOA be successful and what can aid 
in reaching the individuals within the social services spectrum, whether they be receiving 
benefits under TANF, Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP), unemployment 
insurance or are underemployed 

IV. Indiana. Challenges W orking within Different Geottraohic Boundaries 

In my role as Commissioner of Indiana DWD, we constantly worked to improve our agency’s 
relationship with various economic development groups and educational providers but were 
continually challenged by other agencies working within different geographic boundaries (7?»r 
Indiana churl is included on /xige 10.) 

■fhe chart shows the Indiana geographic boundaries for the following economic development 
groups and educational entities: Indiana DWD Workforce Service Areas. Indiana Economic 
Development Corporation Business Development areas. Small Business Development Center 
and areas. Ivy Tech Community College Campuses and Regions, Family Social Services 
Administration’s Division of Family Resources Regions (administers TANF), Department of 
Education Service Areas. Indiana Association of Career and Technical Education Districts, and 
Indiana Economic Development Corporation Regional Economic Development Organizations 

The different jurisdictional boundaries for these eight delivery models in Indiana serves as an 
example of the internal challenges many states face when trying to coordinate programs even 
within its own borders and dealing with the existing delivery system of various programs. In 
addition to the challenge of multiple jurisdictional boundaries, siloed funding and regulatory 
sources further complicate the seamless coordination of services 

In an effort to realign some adult services across the state, in 2011, the administration of 
Indiana’s adult basic education programs were moved from the Department of Education to the 
Indiana DWD statutorily. This transfer integrated adult basic education and (workforce) training 
within one agency, but as a result placed the Indiana DW17 under the auspices of the US 
Department of Education ED along with the US Department of Labor (USDOI.) Indiana DWD 
soon discovered that basic education fUnds were not able to be cross-utilized for entry level 
workforce training certifications This initially posed difficulties for the state in trying to best 
serve undereducated Hoosiers with siloed funding sources. With the passage of WIOA, these 
restrictions have been lessened as more flexibility between the programs has been introduced, 
but the job of navigating between two federal agencies and their rules and requirements 
continues to exist 

During the past year, there has been improved coordination between the adult basic education 
program at Indiana DWD and the Family Social Services Administration’s Division of Family 
Resources. This coordination has resulted in helping to educate those disadvantaged Hoosiers 
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who lack the high school equivalency certificates they need to find gainful employment and to 
assist them in moving off of poverty programs This type of efTort to coordinate services is being 
repeated across multiple programs in every state 

V Louisiana Example of Intettrating and In n ovative Pr ograms 

Another example of an agency integrating programs is the Louisiana Workforce Commission 
(l.WC) which absorbed the Louisiana Rehabilitation Services (LRS) into their agency in 2010. 
The results have been very positive. The combination of LWC and LRS has resulted in LRS 
meeting its federal measures for the past two consecutive years and shows integration can work 

Additionally, LWC is about to go “live" with the country’s first fully integrated Ul/workforce 
development information technology platform LWC st^ will be able to manage all aspects of a 
client's case file, from U1 eligibility to training and placement, in the same software program. 
Clients will have vastly improved self-service capability, whether it is job seekers managing 
training and job search, Ul claimants looking for claim status, or employers needing to manage 
their accounts or job postings This powerful tool is going to be an essential part of WlOA 
implementation 

Louisiana has also cultivated an effective coalition with business and industry and higher 
education. A strong example of this is the Workforce Investment for a Stronger Economy 
(WISE) Fund The WISE Fund has generated more than $70 million of public and private lunds 
for universities and technical colleges around the state to prepare students for high-wage, high- 
demand jobs as indicated by business and industry and the LWC’s industry and occupation 
forecasts Colleges competed with each other based on the degrees and certificates they could 
commit to producing in fields like computer science, engineering and the building trades. To 
qualify for funding, the schools had to raise at least a 20 percent private match from a business 
partner Approximately 20 percent of the state funding was distributed based on federally funded 
research the universities perform 

These actions and relationships in Louisiana are helping in their implementation of WlOA as 
there already exists a high degree of coordination of services among workforce, education and 
economic development 

VI. Examples of Stale Workforce Auencies handling Social Service P rourams 

In 2012, the Utah Legislature adopted the Intergencrational Poverty Mitigation Act requiring the 
Department of Workforce Services, to study and evaluate administrative data to determine 
whether the anecdotal evidence aligned with the reality for families utilizing public assistance It 
required Executive Director Pierpont's Department to release the data in an annual report, with a 
focus on understanding the challenges and barriers children in poverty face 

Jon S Pierpom, Executive Director of the Utah Department of Workforce Services testified last 
Thursday, October 29, 2015, before the Senate Finance Committee on a hearing titled, “Welfare 
and Poverty in America" In his testimony. Executive Director Pierpont described how Utah has 
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foaised on the families struggling to break Free from the cycle of poverty, passed from one 
generation to the next, and known as “intergenerational poverty 

As staled in Utah Department of Workforce Services’ Fourth Annual Report on Intergenerational 
Poverty, Welfare Dependency and the Use of Public Assistance, "In the past year, Utah has made 
progress in removing barriers that impede the stability and self-reliance of families experiencing 
intergenerational poverty The Intergenerational Welfare Reform Commission released Utah’s 
Plan for a Stronger Future: Five- and Ten-Year Plan to Address Intergenerational Poverty This 
ambitious plan is a roadmap to address intergenerational poverty through the establishment of 
five- and ten-year goals. The primary five-year goal emphasizes the importance of alignment and 
coordination across agencies serving families ’’ Between 2013 and 2014, the share of both the 
adult and child intergenerational poverty cohorts decreased slightly 

In Texas, the TANF work program is operated by the Texas Workforce Commission (TWC) 
which is also responsible for US Department of Labor programs, such as WlOA Title 1, Wagner- 
Peyser Employment Services and Trade Adjustment Assistance They also administer 
employment programs under the jurisdiction of the US Department of Education-Adult 
Education and Literacy, and will administer Vocational Rehabilitation which transfers to TWC 
in September 2016. TWC, in coordination with SNAP Employment & Training, also operates 
subsidized child care to provide low-income families with one of the most critical supports they 
need to work or attend education/trarning 

This integration allows for a strong labor market connections for TANF recipients They have 
the benefit of receiving services in America’s Job Centers, and can take advantage of resources 
that are available to all job seeker, like resume writing workshops, job search resource rooms, 
and access to job openings and leads cultivated by job development staff Additionally, the 
integrated model promotes coordinated administrative and management (unctions, coordinated 
intake and tracking systems, and ensures the goal of becoming employed is shared, regardless of 
what funding source is being used to assist a job seeker 

Ohio, in 1999, created the Department of Job and Family Services in order to consolidate 
administration of both the TANF and the WIA workforce development system programs The 
state moved quickly toward structural integration and focused on a "no wrong door" policy to 
improve access to employment services 

In this integrated arena, TANF currently provides a major portion of the workforce system’s 
infrastructure operating costs However, despite the close structural integration of the programs, 
full programmatic integration has been complicated because the federal reporting metrics for the 
two programs are not aligned TANF measures are based on a state’s ability to successfully meet 
the required work participation rate, which is largely a process measure based on individual 
attendance in countable activities Alternately, workforce measures have historically been based 
on long-term client outcomes that are dependent on a state’s ability to facilitate job entry, better- 
than-average median earnings and credential attainment for customers. 

WIOA expands the overlap between targeted populations in TANF and WlOA (formerly WIA) 
and provides new opportunities for developing innovative, job-driven programs that align 
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services across systems. This year, Ohio passed a new law, which fully integrates funding from 
TANF and WIOA to aeale a new program for low-income youth ages 16-24. The program, 
called the Comprehensive Case Management and Employment Program (CCMEP), mandates a 
single client-centered case management approach and refocuses the efforts of all system partners 
CCMEP requires local service providers to achieve specific employment, retention, earnings and 
educational outcome metrics in order to continue receiving funding There arc future plans to 
expand the program to additional populations 


VII. I 


I Pr o g raipi 


We applaud Congress passing WIOA, but the sheer passage of the bill does not mean the 
coordination and integration of the various programs is immediate Pushing integration through 
the slates is challenging and could be enhanced if federal agencies are united and better 
coordinated. As a part of WIOA, agencies such as Indiana DWD and others mentioned 
previously, will have to create strategies to work across internal stale boundaries to effectively 
execute and deliver services while aligning performance and reporting. In states that are still 
siloed by multiple agencies delivering similar programs, the challenges to implement will be 
even greater 

While most of WIOA became effective this past July, the final regulations implementing WIOA 
will not be released until this spring As a result, states are in the difficult situation of moving 
ahead with WIOA implementation, but with the understanding that what states put in place now, 
may change once the final regulations are released. And while the USDOL has been very helpfitl 
in providing operational guidance; the ED and the Depanment of Health and Human Services, 
have been limited in their guidance As states are working with their new partner agencies to 
integrate and collaborate on the programs, the federal framework is creating a hurdle for many 
states, especially those that have not worked with Vocational Rehabilitation, Adult Education, 
TANF or other programs Some of the other challenges states encounter in coordinating WIOA 
related programs are insufficient integration at the federal level and lack of coordination in 
creating unified or combined plans 


Some of the state issues that need to be resolved are: one-stop tunding and procurement, the 
creation and reporting from the eligible training provider lists, building information technology 
platforms to share and match data, including wage records, among agencies and states, 
meaningful performance accountability standards, integration of the unemployment insurance 
system as “reemployment”; indicators for employer services and satisfaction, and tight budgetary 
constraints in states 


VIII. ( 


Thanks to this Committee’s leadership with the enactment of The Middle Class Tax Relief and 
Job Creation Act of 2012, temporary funding was provided to states for Reemployment and 
Eligibility Assessments (REA) activities and Reemployment Services (RES) to workers who 
were receiving federal Emergency Unemployment Compensation 

Prior to passage of this law. many U1 claimants had little in-person interaction with employment 
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and job search assistance services While UI claimanls usually are required to register and search 
for work, they might not know or avail themselves of the services in local one-stop career 
centers 

When implementing this law in Indiana, we found that it assisted jobless workers return to work 
faster and addressed Ul overpayments The program, created by this subcommittee, worked so 
well, that Indiana now requires all Ul claimants to visit the one-stop center four weeks after their 
initial filing Other states, including Louisiana, Minnesota and Nevada, have also adopted the 
“in-person" requirement. 

As states work through the implementation of WlOA, this should create more flexibility for state 
workforce agencies to create, coordinate and implement education and training programs 
associated with social service and ex-felon programs. Anything further that can be done at the 
federal level to assist states in providing increased flexibility to administratively coordinate these 
programs is key to successful outcomes. 

For example, increasing flexibility in the TANF grant to include reemployment services would 
be helpful This would allow workforce agencies to assist the underemployed and unemployed 
find and retain gainful employment. Ultimately, those receiving Ul, TANF, and other social 
services are facing similar circumstances and backgrounds 

Another opportunity to increase coordination would be to review federal agency jurisdictions 
(framework) - which agencies oversee which programs - and determine whether that structure 
and oversight arrangement makes the most sense in terms of how those programs are grouped 
and operated at the state and customer levels. That type of review at the federal level could result 
in greatly increased ease of implementation and operation at the state level, and lower costs are 
every level. 

Lastly, a better alignment of federal reporting metrics for social service programs and workforce 
programs, and creating flexibility for states to tailor programs and services to specific individual 
needs will help increase outcomes for those most in need, 

IX. C onclusion 

In summary, the Slates are excited about the possibilities that have been created by WlOA and 
realize the challenges they face in implementing this historic bill. Every state believes titat 
educating and employing our underemployed workforce will yield economic benefits for years to 
come, grow the tax base and increase income levels while reducing reliance on social service 
programs. 1 hope the specific state examples given will provide you with resources on successful 
practices to utilize as you explore ways to better coordinate services for families in need 

Thank you for the opportunity to be with you today and for your interest in initiatives that help 
employ American workers, improve coordination among the various programs and help 
Americans achieve financial independence. 
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Istional Assooabon of Stale Workforce 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. We thank you for your testimony. 

I want to thank all of our witnesses for their testimony. This has 
been very helpful and very enlightening. 

We now enter a period of questions and answers. Each member 
has five minutes, and I will begin with mine. 

Geoff, again, welcome. It is good to see you. And before you came 
to Congress, you were engaged in work where you were helping 
businesses improve efficiency so that they provided goods and serv- 
ices to their customers in a more efficient, cost effective manner. 

If we could put the chart back up there that I mentioned earlier, 
so if a customer came to you with this kind of organizational chart, 
I know it is kind of putting you on the spot here because we are 
now revealing this really for the first time, but I think it achieves 
a purpose of demonstrating the complexity of this. 

How would you approach reforms? How would you tell that cus- 
tomer, “All right. Look. We have got to organize this thing better, 
coordinate these programs better because there are inherent 
ways”? 

The individual who is trying to, you know, benefit from this is 
getting lost in the shuffle. 

Mr. DAVIS. Probably the first thing I would do is say remain 
calm looking at this. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS. But I can say candidly, having worked with some 
larger organizations, that chart is not that uncommon from the be- 
ginning place of some major American corporations in the late 
1980s and early 1990s. 

Moreover, our military after Goldwater-Nichols began a massive 
integration process improvement that ironically looked much like 
that. 

I think the first question is, and I put this in my written testi- 
mony, when you look at a process is not to react to symptoms, and 
many of the programs that are well intended by their sponsors, in 
fact, are reacting to symptoms without necessarily getting down to 
the root cause. 

So there are three things to do. First is as planning out what I 
think the process is, which is where oftentimes legislation goes. 
More importantly is to map a process so that you can find out what 
it actually is, and once you know what it is, then you can organize 
your effort to change it. 

I think in general, following the mantra I shared earlier about 
to maximize effectiveness you have to minimize complexity, usually 
the first way to address this in a large organization in a way we 
would approach it is getting into common groupings, and especially 
if they were like the regional problem that we have shown in Indi- 
ana, is put all organizations under one region (a), but the second 
piece would be to have groupings based on families of common ac- 
tivities or common customers. 

For example, you could look at children, parents, unemployment, 
education. Again, I am just shooting from the hip having just seen 
this for the first time. 

But the other thing that I would say is that you want to move 
towards an idea of integrating the processes that are, in fact, help- 
ing oftentimes the same customer on multiple programs to make 
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sure nobody falls through the cracks, and what I would do in this 
case is start everybody off on a common single data model with the 
idea that eventually these families can be merged into one what is 
called a logical data model or a single customer record. 

And for cutting edge businesses that have gone through this 
transition, that is the common model where now with 99.99 percent 
accuracy they can manage and also provide predictive analytics in 
modeling on billions of stock keeping units and hundreds of mil- 
lions of customers, as well as their employees, and that would be 
the beginning point to take it step by step through a pilot process. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I really appreciate that. 

Mr. Lyon, you were nodding your head earlier affirmatively, and 
I think in your testimony you mentioned moving certain services 
in house into the public school system, for instance, to try to 
streamline and better serve those who these programs are intended 
to benefit. 

Do you want to comment further on this and the complexity of 
this chart? 

Mr. LYON. I think the complexity of the chart, even when we 
look at subcomponents of what we do at the department, we will 
find charts that are similar to this, and my comment would be 
much of what we do is based upon the Federal guidelines and Fed- 
eral requirements. So it will be difficult for us to simplify until we 
simplify at the Federal level. 

I was nodding quite a bit in agreement because his focus went 
right back to people. You focus on children. You focus on, you 
know, common needs, and that is exactly what we looked at when 
we did our reorganization. I think that is really what we need to 
look at going forward. 

And it is complex, but we have a great opportunity, and if we 
take a step back, we certainly have a chance to do this. 

On the data, the one thing I would add is information technology 
is extremely complex, and we have a data warehouse for health 
systems. We have a data warehouse for our human services, and 
we are bringing those together, and we are at the forefront of really 
being able to do something cool with data analytics, to really start 
assessing and seeing what needs are and doing some predictive 
analysis that would help us implement much better systems. 

But until we have a commonality that defines the backbone of all 
of these programs, it is going to be very difficult for States to get 
tliGr©. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank you. 

In comparing both Ms. Corrigan and your testimony and some 
brief aphorisms or statements you made, you know, better off work- 
ing, two better than one, people, not programs, local solutions, I 
was struck by the juxtaposition of this chart, and then at the point 
of implementation in States, you know, these types of goals. 

So what are we losing by operating this type of Federal system 
and, of course, the interaction with States? Could the two of you 
comment on that? 

What are we losing in all of this? 

Ms. CORRIGAN. I believe that what we are losing on this is 
human potential, that we waste human potential of our impover- 
ished clients when we do not ask the bottom line questions. Are 
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you getting to self-sufficiency? Is this program really working? 
What are the metrics? 

If you take the questions that TANF asks, for example, I know 
when I was State director, my boss. Governor Snyder, was asking, 
“Well, how many people are really getting a job? And how many 
people are holding down that job?” and that was not a question 
that we were being asked in the questions that we answered for 
TANF. 

We need to figure out what the bottom line questions are that 
will take advantage of the wonderful gifts of every precious person 
in our country. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. That takes it right back to people. 

And, Geoff, do you want to comment? 

Mr. DAVIS. Just to put this at a practical level, I think if we 
step back from the numbers for a moment and look at what the re- 
cipient has to do to go through compliance with the various pro- 
grams and the importance of this integration, if I go back to the 
model, I grew up in with a single mom who has to work or is trying 
to get an education in order to work, oftentimes coordinating some- 
thing as simple as a medical appointment for a child if they do not 
have a car involves a great deal of complexity, where you have 
agencies that are not necessarily communicating with each other, 
and a ping pong effect can take place. 

I saw this just last week with a friend from church that my wife 
was helping, and if there had not been an outside person to assist 
with this person going through her needs, in fact, she would have 
had significant problems and would not have been able to get what 
she wanted to achieve done. 

In this case by integrating the records, the different service pro- 
viders would have a common set of information and could simply 
be triggered to be alerted of a need with an individual to respond 
more promptly. It makes it more efficient in the long run in meet- 
ing those needs. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. Thank you, Geoff. 

Mr. Lyon, did you want to make a brief comment? 

Mr. LYON. Yes. I think the one thing we really lose, I think 
there are two things: connectivity with the individuals and the 
families. With the complex system, we are not spending the 
amount of time we should with families. We are worried more 
about process. 

And then the overarching goals, as Director Corrigan said, what 
are we measuring? What are we really shooting for? What is the 
end game? How are we really defining success? 

And if it is a check box on a screen and not employment, the 
check box on a screen and not a child who can truly learn in school, 
we are really foregoing a great opportunity. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. Thank you. 

I now yield to the ranking member, Mr. Doggett. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and to 
each of our witnesses for your testimony. 

I find the polka dot chart to be very interesting. I think it in- 
cludes many programs which have little to do with one another, 
from the lower right-hand corner on Pell Grants, a key to edu- 
cational opportunity in this country, to one near the middle, the 
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Ryan- White Act and the opportunities in housing for people with 
AIDS, which addresses another really serious problem in the coun- 
try, to the breast and cervical cancer program. 

Until you get to the one dot and only one dot out of the entire 
chart that deals with the program that is within the jurisdiction of 
this Subcommittee, which will expire again, having gone from one 
little stop to the next, next month. And it seems to me that that 
one percent is where we need to be focusing because I am not in 
favor, as the Republican budget did, of cutting back Pell Grant op- 
portunities and educational opportunities in this country, nor in 
some of these other vital health programs, which would not be on 
the chart but for the failure of the States to address these very dire 
needs on their own part. And it has been that failure that produced 
these programs. 

Having said that, I agree there needs to be better coordination, 
and when I hear Ms. Corrigan talk about two siloed programs, I 
agree. When I hear about coordination and the need for better co- 
ordination that Mr. Lyon voices, I agree. 

What I do not agree with is the suggestion that the solution is 
to collapse programs into one, either to collapse all of this chart 
into one or, as Ms. Corrigan suggested, let us collapse 11 into one. 

The use of the term “collapse” is exactly what I am concerned 
about, that it will collapse opportunity for those people who depend 
on the program. 

And I think actually, and Texas may be an even better example 
of this, but Michigan provides an example of what I am concerned 
about as it relates to the one dot up there that we are concerned 
with most immediately, and that is TANF. Because in 2007, ac- 
cording to the data I have seen, in Michigan, a third of the Federal 
dollars that flowed to Michigan under the Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families Program were being used by the State for the 
core purposes of TANF to get people to work. 

By the time that we got to 2011, Ms. Corrigan, in your service 
there it was down to ten percent, and now under Mr. Lyon, it is 
down to 6.7 percent. 

You may have used that money with flexibility for other purposes 
that are very worthwhile, but my concern is that the Federal dol- 
lars we allocated for getting people from poverty to work are not 
being used for that purpose, whether it is through a workforce com- 
mission or something else. Then we are not fulfilling the goals of 
this program, particularly when the overall dollars fall in real pur- 
chasing power. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Greenstein: is the reason that we continue 
to have so many poor people in this country with children who are 
not into gainful, long-term employment related to the fact that we 
have got 80 dots up there, 80 different uncoordinated programs? 

Is it lack of coordination that is causing this problem? 

Mr. GREENSTEIN. Well, I think we can do better with better 
coordination, and we really should move in that direction, but I do 
not think that is the sole problem or probably even the main prob- 
lem. 

We have this growing research showing how important adequate 
support for poor young children is; that when families are in deep 
poverty, there tends to be a higher rate of toxic stress, which re- 
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search is now suggesting affects brain development, and we see dif- 
ferences in brain development even by age two and more by age 
five, and we find that when the support is more adequate, and we 
are talking about basic support, cash assistance, SNAP, food 
stamps, purchasing power, rental assistance so the family is not on 
the verge of homelessness; that these really produce surprisingly 
large results. 

So I think we have to do more adequately on that front. On the 
coordination front, I just think it is important to think about the 
fact that coordination can be significantly improved without col- 
lapsing all of the programs, without losing the mechanism of SNAP 
that responds to need. 

This is what this work support strategies demonstration has 
done. It is a mix of red and blue States. They found they had more 
flexibility to integrate programs than they thought because the 
Federal rules are complicated. You have to have cross-program ex- 
pertise. 

They have come up with recommendations for further flexibility 
the Federal agencies should provide, and they should, but we can 
make progress there without in a sense throwing the baby out with 
the bath water and losing some of the fundamental parts of the 
safety net that are most important for poor children’s development. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

I just want to make clear that nobody is suggesting we just col- 
lapse all of this. This is just depicting the complexity, and I think 
everybody would agree that this complexity does not help the situa- 
tion going forward. We need to clean it up and coordinate these 
programs better in order to serve the individuals most in need. 

With that I now yield to Mr. Meehan. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank this distinguished panel for all of your efforts. Congress- 
man, great to see you back here. 

I am struck in a positive way because I think you are all talking 
as if you see something here, and we are closer to making progress. 
If we start with the very premise Mr. Greenstein discussed that 
there is a definable benefit in the safety net program, so we know 
we are at a place. 

What seems to be is that from this point forward we have some 
disconnects for a variety of reasons, not the least of which are for 
various reasons this bureaucracy fails to reach out and work effec- 
tively. 

Ms. Corrigan and Mr. Lyon, how have your efforts to work with 
the individual actually produced successes that have made a dif- 
ference, that cut across this territorial maze, the silos, so to speak, 
that seem to be an impediment? 

And, frankly, we have resources out there. A lot of it suggests we 
are not trying to consolidate. We are trying to align them in a more 
effective fashion. 

This following the individual, how do you do it? How do you take 
those resources and make it work, Ms. Corrigan and Mr. Lyon? 

Mr. LYON. Okay. So I think collaboration and alignment are 
very important. I am not going to sit and suggest what the final 
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solution would be or what sort of collapsing should or should not 
occur. 

I think a couple of things we could point to, and I am going to 
defer one to Director Corrigan because it actually happened under 
her watch is Pathways to Potential. So I will let her talk about 
that. 

But one great example that we have is children who come into 
our foster care system. Generally, if you think about that situation, 
something traumatic has occurred. It is potentially the abuse and 
neglect situation, potentially moving out of the household, and 
what can we do to work with them through our behavioral health 
system, which is funded under Health and Human Services under 
SAMHSA? And what can we do under those qualifications? 

And then we work on our managed care organizations, and they 
are under CMS for managed care, and by being aligned and by fo- 
cusing on what the person is, we start looking at outcomes. You 
know, how are they responding to care, not how quickly are we just 
seeing them, for example. And I think that is a huge success. 

Ms. CORRIGAN. The Pathways to Potential Program that Michi- 
gan started in its public schools began in 2012 in 21 pilot schools. 
The problem that we had was school attendance for children. We 
had a huge issue across the State of chronic absenteeism. 

In the Pathway to schools, when we sent social workers from the 
Department of Human Services into the schools, they worked on 
barrier reduction to get children to school, to try to figure out why 
is this child not coming to school, not to create a child protection 
case, but to figure out how to solve the problem. 

And in the three years the program has been in operation now 
in more than 200 impoverished areas, there has been a 33 percent 
reduction in chronic absenteeism in the Pathways schools. 

Part of the issues is that the system is so complicated that the 
school’s bureaucracy does not understand the Human Services bu- 
reaucracy. So a school principal or a teacher does not understand 
what needs to happen. 

Having the social worker on site can translate what needs to 
occur and help the problem to get solved. The same thing is true 
in the employer setting. In the Employer Resource Networks, a 
huge number of people in poverty are working, attempting to work, 
but employers lose a lot of single moms because they have various 
issues affecting them, like transportation or child care. 

So you send the social worker into the employer and help to solve 
the problems, again, translating for the employer. The HR commu- 
nity does not understand how social services works either. They do 
not know transportation resources. They do not know child care re- 
sources. You send that social worker from employer to employer to 
employer, and there is a huge benefit to employers in worker reten- 
tion. They do not have staff turnover because they can stabilize the 
individual, frequently a single mother with issues. They can sta- 
bilize so that that person can get to work. 

And, again, in my testimony it shows huge effects, so much so 
that now in Michigan, employers are paying for social workers for 
this function out of private money. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Can you address just one other issue in my re- 
maining time? You discussed something about people who are com- 
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ing suffering from depression and other kinds of issues. How do we 
catch those people on the cusp who have the potential? 

This is a prevention model, I suspect, Mr. Lyon, that you have 
been discussing. How do we effectively make sure we do not lose 
them in that context, to get them back into a place where they can 
contribute? 

Ms. CORRIGAN. I believe that the law has to have expectations 
in it of performance on the part of the individuals; that when you 
give an individual merely a check and that is all that is expected 
of them in various programs, that that gives them a certain self- 
image, the client a certain self-image that I have small dreams. I 
have puny dreams, and I settle for this, and this is all, and that 
crosses generations. 

And to me if we change the expectations in our laws, we would 
see a change in behavior, but right now we have generational pov- 
erty and generational despair and depression, which is what my 
colleagues are seeing. 

Mr. LYON. And the one thing I would say from a system stand- 
point is, you know, the colocation, the ability of the CMH, commu- 
nity mental health system or behavioral health system or sub- 
stitute system to be able to interact more effectively with our case 
workers and our social workers, absolutely integral in catching peo- 
ple before they go off any sort of personal cliff^ whether it is sub- 
stance use or behavioral. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. Thank 
you. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. Mr. Holding, you are recognized. 

Mr. HOLDING. Congressman Davis, it is always a pleasure to 
see you. I wanted to follow up on one thing that you said in your 
testimony. You stated that the Child and Family Services Improve- 
ment and Innovation Act and the DATA Act were signed into law, 
ensured taxpayer dollars being well spent, and welfare programs 
are actually serving those in need, and I wanted to get your input 
as to whether these laws are actually achieving the goal that we 
intended. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think any implementation in a large Federal orga- 
nization is a time consuming process. I would defer to current data. 
I understand there are some technical fixes, in particular, in the 
Department of Health and Human Services, that probably need to 
be done to expedite this further. 

On a wider standpoint, the reason that I think that it is a good 
first step and certainly needs to be carried on, going back to the 
other commentary, is that you have false jurisdictions, if you will, 
among different agencies, and I think that thus led to the com- 
plexity of the map, where, in fact, an individual is dealing with of- 
tentimes a housing issue, secondary effects with an education issue 
for themselves or a child, health, job or UI, you know, children sup- 
port issues, maybe even finding a deadbeat dad, for that matter, 
and in this cash my wish is that two things could happen. 

One, we could move to a more expedited implementation of this, 
but second of all, ultimately get to a single record and maybe even 
a single payment for the individual akin to what is being done in 
the private sector right now in very large organizations to improve 
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the ability to serve and really to customize the need to that indi- 
vidual client because every family is different. 

The best thing that I found in my mind is where you can em- 
power local control of that front line service provider with that cli- 
ent and you have a system that’s clearly accountable back to that 
record from Federal oversight would be very efficient. 

Mr. HOLDING. Right. If we could put this chart back up, which 
is just phenomenal, Ms. Corrigan, I think you’ve got the quote of 
the day, that “tear down this silo,” but you know, as Mr. Gorba- 
chev, “tear down this wall,” who do we address the “tear down this 
silo” to? 

When you look at this myriad of programs, you recognize what 
the issues are and you can come up with kind of a generality of 
tear down this silo or go to a single record system, but where do 
you start? 

I mean, this looks like that game — what is the game with all the 
sticks where you put the sticks up? Jenga, something like that. So 
which one do you pull out or where do you start? Where do you in- 
ject the antidote here which will start to change the whole system? 

I will let Ms. Corrigan address that first. 

Ms. CORRIGAN. I do not begin to know the answer to that ques- 
tion in terms of simplifying the maze, but I would suggest that per- 
haps it is possible to do something akin to what happened pre- 
TANF, in other words, to give States the authority to experiment, 
to figure out how do we do it. 

As in the Farm Bill pilots on work that went through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last year, could we not ask States how would 
you simplify and see what is the most effective program in getting 
at these issues? 

Mr. HOLDING. Mr. Davis, do you want to take a stab at this? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think you start and you identify what the symp- 
toms are and move from there. I think from an information per- 
spective, you have common factors that are affecting every indi- 
vidual, and front line pilots become very important in this. 

And as long as we are capturing, and the reason I mentioned the 
logical data model versus the conventional systems, you know, in 
many cases what is governing our programs right now was devel- 
oped in the 1960s on technology that is, frankly, in the Stone Age 
compared to today. 

And where I would take this is into a model where you could 
merge these records, but base it on empowering people on the front 
line to gather that information because the slightest amount of in- 
tegration, particularly on a local level, could create a tremendous 
amount of improvement and change. 

For example, I got with a group of social workers that became 
the impetus to when Ranking Member Doggett and I introduced 
the Standard DATA Act and asked them this question in a kind 
of brainstorming session: how would it improve your client’s life if 
we could look at an integrated system and find out that the dead- 
beat dad has signed up for a hunting license a la what Michigan 
has done or was registering a new BMW car in Ohio but neglecting 
to pay their financial obligation to their family? 

And their response was it would be revolutionary because it 
would do two things. It would reduce the pressure on the indi- 
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vidual by more immediately getting the cash, but more importantly 
for the social worker, it would take steps out of that process. 

Imagine if you had to do your job and, well, look at it this way. 
You have to walk a quarter of a mile every time you go to vote. 
How efficient would your day be if you could vote at your desk? 

And I am not suggesting amending the Constitution, but remov- 
ing those steps from the process buys more time for capacity to per- 
form, and I think looking at these integrations the right way helps 
these folks on the front line do their job and, in fact, improves the 
lives of the person they are trying to help. 

Mr. HOLDING. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis, you are recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank you for calling this hearing, and I certainly want to appre- 
ciate all of our witnesses, and it is, indeed, good to see the former 
chairman of this Committee, my namesake. It was a pleasure 
working with you then and it is good to see you now. 

Mr. Chairman, I must confess that what we are calling “welfare 
programs” gives me a bit of consternation, and I want to appreciate 
Mr. Greenstein during his opening where he used the terminology 
“safety net” and “low income.” I appreciate that kind of termi- 
nology. 

It is my feeling that being prepared and having the opportunity 
to work, to get a job with adequate wages, that these are excellent 
approaches to moving people out of poverty. 

I also agree that family structure where there are two certainly 
has more impact and more positive impact than oftentimes where 
there is one. 

Mr. Greenstein, let me ask you. Is TANF providing more or less 
Federal help to prepare people for work and support working par- 
ents than it was when we first seriously began to deal with the 
concept of implementing welfare reform? 

And in 2014, the States spent eight percent of their Federal and 
State TANF funds to work activities. Could States do a better job 
of coordinating work promotion and work supports for working, 
struggling families if they invested more of their TANF funds to 
this core purpose? 

And I noted that in his opening. Chairman Boustany mentioned 
the fact that there were 9.4 million more people in poverty in 2014 
than in 2007. Could I get your reaction to that? 

Mr. GREENSTEIN. Certainly. Let me do the last one first. So if 
you look at the official poverty measure, there are 9.4 million more 
people counted as being below the poverty line in 2014 than in 
2007, but most analysts across the political spectrum do not favor 
using the official poverty measure to compare different years be- 
cause it does not count the earned income credit or SNAP or any- 
thing. 

And when you look at the programs that have expanded since 
2007, it is primarily things that do not count, like the earned in- 
come credit and the child credit. So when you use the broader cen- 
sus measure that analysts favor that count those things, you find 
that the increase in poverty from 2007 to 2014 is only one percent- 
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age point and is pretty much entirely explained by the economy. 
2007 was the peak year of the prior recovery. In 2014 median in- 
come was $1,100 lower in real terms than it was in 2007. Long- 
term employment was twice as high. 

So when we compare apples to apples with the broader measure 
of poverty, we do find higher poverty in 2014, but entirely, I think, 
as a result of the economy. 

On the TANF question, I think what is unfortunate is if you 
track the period since TANF’s creation, the share of TANF dollars, 
TANF and State Maintenance of Effort dollars, going into work re- 
lated activities has fallen significantly over the period. State spend- 
ing on work from both TANF and State MOE funds on work re- 
lated activities adjusted for inflation is lower now than it was when 
TANF was first implemented. It has fallen in most years, and it 
is actually lower even in nominal dollars when you do not adjust 
for inflation. 

So I think if we had more adequate State investment in those ac- 
tivities coupled with some changes in the TANF rules to deal with, 
for example, some of the differences in how we have measures, the 
kind of outcome measures it uses versus the process participation 
measures TANF uses, we could get better coordination with both 
more resources and a closer alignment in which activities count 
and how we measure them. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Thank you very much. My time has ex- 
pired so I will yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman. 

Just a quick comment. I mean, I think we all agree the goal here 
is to get people back to work, and we can quibble about definitions 
of poverty and play with statistics, but I think there is broad agree- 
ment that the focus is to get people back to work, and that is 
meaningful work. 

We will now go to Mr. Bold next. 

Mr. BOLD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Congressman, always great to see you, and I want to thank you 
all for taking your time to come and join us, and frankly, I want 
to build off of, Mr. Greenstein, your initial comments, in which you 
said that the social safety net can and must be improved. 

And if we can just pull up that chart one more time, I mean, I 
think when I go back and talk to constituents, and certainly I know 
many of them are sitting around their kitchen tables and they are 
aware they are falling behind. We know poverty rates are up, but 
when we look at this chart, I mean, Mr. Holding talked about it 
being a Jenga game. I look at it like a game of Twister, and you 
are going to get tied up into a ball pretty quickly trying to deal 
with what we have got here. 

I think really what we are all looking to try to do is how do we 
improve this system, right? We want a social safety net, and it can 
and must be improved. So I guess my first question, Mr. Green- 
stein, is: how do we improve this system so that it does not look 
like a chart like this, so that it actually is trying to focus more re- 
sources to actually helping people get out of the social safety net 
because nobody wants to be there? 

We need to have it. It needs to be strong, but we need to get 
them, you know, back to work. 
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Mr. GREENSTEIN. A great question. So on the one hand, a 
number of the individual programs have particular merit, and 
there are reasons for some of the eligibility criteria or other aspects 
they have, but then the tension is, as the whole panel has been 
talking about, when it makes coordination really difficult. 

I think that we have really important opportunities. I think Mr. 
Davis has been referring to this, really important opportunities 
through advances in information technology, with better data shar- 
ing. 

So only a few years ago most of these programs had paper bound 
systems. Someone would go to an office. They would provide docu- 
ments for SNAP. They would go to another office a month later for 
Medicaid. Things were not coordinated. People fell on and off of 
programs. 

With advances in information technology, a number of States are 
making really major progress in integrating the data system so you 
can collect, for example, the income and verification and household 
circumstance data once periodically and use it for the multiple pro- 
grams. You can adjust for the differences in the rules, and then 
fiiat frees up more case worker time, instead of, you know, being 
the bean counter clerks, to be able to help people get jobs and give 
them counseling and things like this. 

I would really urge the subcommittee to look at what is called 
the Work Support Strategies Demonstration that has made major 
strides on this. It is a mix of red and blue States. There is no ide- 
ology or politics there, and with further advances in information 
technology and some further flexibility from Eederal agencies, I 
think a lot more can be done on that front. 

But I think we really have the potential with advances in infor- 
mation technology to make major advances here to reduce adminis- 
trative cost, to make the system easier to navigate, and to do better 
coordination. 

We also have to look at differing rules across programs, as I 
mentioned earlier. When a family is enrolled in a workforce pro- 
gram but then it does not count towards the TANE work participa- 
tion requirement, that discourages agencies to work together and 
to put the family into a service that might be useful for them. 

I think some of the changes the committee had in the discussion 
draft earlier this year would really make progress in some of those 
areas. 

Mr. DOLD. Thank you. 

Ms. Corrigan, there are a couple of things I wanted to go over 
with you. In page 2 of your testimony you highlight that when you 
arrived in Michigan at the Human Services Agency in 2011, you 
felt that the organizational culture was off, was too focused on 
signing eligible people up for programs quickly, and you think it 
suffered from a lack of real outcome measures. 

So I guess my question is: what would you consider to be the real 
outcome measures? What are the success points going forward that 
we should be looking at? 

And then I do want to talk to you real quickly also about Com- 
munity Ventures Program and how it is helping employers. 

Ms. CORRIGAN. Very well. We were attempting to sign people 
up as quickly as possible. I think an example of that would be 
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SNAP, the pressure to have people receive food assistance as quick- 
ly as possible without asking is this individual getting a job. You 
know, has the need for the social services safety net programs 
ended? Are they working? Have they found work? 

So that to me is a critical question that ought to be asked across 
our programs. That is the outcome metric. Are people getting to 
self-sufficiency? So that is one thing I would counsel. 

The second thing I want to mention is on the family formation 
issue because we know the data on single parenthood versus mar- 
ried parents, and I think that Ron Haskins and Isabel Sawhill from 
Brookings have done valuable work in talking about the success se- 
quence and getting that word out. 

That is not happening, but we know that if you finish high 
school, if you get a job, get married, and then have children, in that 
order, your odds of being in poverty are reduced so much, but I am 
not aware that that family formation program has been publicized 
adequately, and I urge the success of that. We know what works, 
but it needs to be implemented across our Nation. So I think that 
would be critical. 

I am not sure if I answered your question yet. 

Mr. BOLD. I appreciate it, Ms. Corrigan. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Chairman, my time has expired. 

Chairman BOIJSTANY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Smith, you are recognized. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be part of the subcommittee’s 
work of examining the welfare system. The current maze of Federal 
programs creates far too many opportunities for taxpayer dollars to 
be wasted due to fraud and abuse. 

Some people need help. Others do not. I am extremely concerned 
that without changing our approach to lifting people out of poverty, 
some people who need help will not be able to navigate the maze 
of all the Federal programs to get the services they qualify for. 

It is a major problem when these programs offer benefits to peo- 
ple who do not need any because those benefits should go on to 
those who need it. 

A number of welfare programs automatically pay benefits for a 
full year before reviewing whether the recipients’ needs have 
changed. 

Mr. Chairman, without objection I would like to submit a news 
article titled “Michigan Woman Who Won $1 Million Lottery Ticket 
But Kept Using Food Stamps Loses Benefits” from 2012 into the 
record. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. Without objection. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you. 

The report states that a Michigan woman won $1 million in the 
lottery, continued to receive $200 a month in State food assistance 
for six months. That is wasteful and ridiculous. She may have 
needed benefits before winning the lottery, but single people who 
earn a million dollars in any calendar year should not get food 
stamps. 

Cases like this take away limited resources from people who real- 
ly need a hand up. When our programs lack proper eligibility re- 
views, we waste precious taxpayer dollars. 
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It is this simple. If you are not eligible for benefits, you should 
not get benefits. There are more reports that detail how prisoners 
and even dead people collect millions of dollars in welfare benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to introduce into the record a 
news article that says “Massachusetts Audit Finds Dead Welfare 
Recipients Collecting Millions of Dollars.” 

Chairman BOUSTANY. Without objection. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Here I have a 2013 news article that detailed a State audit from 
Massachusetts where 18 million was distributed in questionable 
public assistance benefits. To quote this article, quote, “in 1,164 
cases, deceased recipients continued to receive a total of 2.39 mil- 
lion in benefits up to 27 months after they had been reported 
dead,” not a month but 27 months. 

Dead people should not get benefits, especially more than two 
years after they have been dead. When they do, taxpayers are de- 
frauded, and the people who need it most suffer. 

Mr. Chairman, without objection, I would like to submit one 
more article into the record. It is titled “New Jersey Sent Welfare 
Checks to Prisoners.” 

Chairman BOUSTANY. Without objection it will be included. 

[The information follows: The Honorable Jason Smith Submis- 
sion] 
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Michigan woman who won $1M lottery 
but kept using food stamps loses benefits 

Published March 08, 2012 

http://www.foxnews.eom/us/2012/03/08/michigan-woman-who-won-lm- 

lottery-but-kept-using-food-stamps-loses-benefits-141935620.html 

LINCOLN PARK. Mich. - A Michigan woman won a 51 million lottery and continued to collect S20() a 
month in food stamps — until she boasted about her situation to a local TV station and olTicials swooped in. 

Amanda Clayton hit the jackpot in the "Make Me Rich!* lottery game ahow' in October and. alter electing 
to take a lump sum of S700.(HK) and allow ing for taxes, was left with about $5()0,{KK), she told WDIV-TV. 

The 24-year-old. whi) is unemployed, said she continued to receive public assistance. 

"I thought that they would cut me off, but since they didn't. I thought, maybe, it was OK because I'm not 
working." Clayton said. "It's haid. I am struggling." 

She added. *I feel that it's okay because I mean. I have no income and 1 have bills to pa> . \ have two 
houses.* 

But the Michigan Department of Huniaii Services (DMS) said Wednesday that the woman was no longer 
receiving benefits and warned that people who continued to receive handouts in such circumstances may 
face criminal investigation and be required to pay back those benefits. 

"L'nder DHS policy, a recipient of fc^. assistapec benefits must notify the slate within 10 days of any asset 
or income change. DHS relics on clients being forthcoming about their actual financial status." DHS 
director Maura Corrigan said. 

"Michigan DHS does not currently have the ability to vcnly a person's lottery winnings in determining 
bciiellt eligibility^but bills pending in Ihe slate legislature would require the Michigan Lottery to notify 
DHS of lottery winners. 

"We fully support this proposed change. Our Office of Inspector General will continue to vigorously pursue 
any and nil abuse and fraud in the welfare system.* 

A bill to slop lottery winners from continuing to cash in on food assistance has passed the stale House and 
lawmakers are pushing for the Senate to approve it as well 


Audit: 1,164 cases where dead people 
received welfare 
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Updated: May 28. 201.1 - 1:37 PM 

htlp://ww\v.fox25bos(on.c«m/ntfws/audit-l l64-i:ase$‘Where‘dead-peoplc>rectfived*welfarc*3/140336504 

BOSTON (MyPoxBoston^om) — 1'hc stale auditor says the Department of 1'ransilional Assistance needs 
to strengthen its efforts to protect and maximize resources afler an audit revealed the state has handed out 
welfare benenis to I .l(>4 people whti were either dead or using a deceased person's Sttcial Sect ytty number. 

Suzanne Bump issued an audit I'ucsday covering cash, fwHl stamps, and other benefits to low*income 
families. The audit detailed millions of dollars in questionable benefils, inadequate security over blank BBT 
cards, and a need for impn)ved fraud d ctectit m. 

The audit identified 1.164 cases where recipients continued to receive a total of S2.39 million in benefits 
from six to 37 months after they were a'ported to be deceased. According to the audit, the DTA paid at 
least $368^)00 benefits to 178 guardians who were claiming deceased persons as dependents and $164 .(KXt 
to 40 individuals being claimed by more than one guardian. 

The audit also said the DI'A did not verify selfreported Social SMtirity itumbere resulting in $662,000 
being paid to people with more than one Social Security number. Another $359 XXH) was paid to individuals 
using the same Social Security number. 

BBT cards w ere also a pan of the audit. Bump said five regional offices could not provide documentation 
for moa* than 30.000 cards. In addition, auditors found $15 million in potentially fraudulent transactions 
that .should have been investigated. 

Bump said $4.58 million had been reported in out-of-state tran.sactions. signaling the potential that some 
bcncriciaries had been living out-of-state while receiving benefiUt. 

The audit showed $1 .5 million in even-doliar transactions w'hich. according to the auditor, could have been 
evidence that retailers might hove been exchanging benefits for cash. Another S5 million had been reported 
in full monthly balance withdrawals. 

Another part of the audit was excessive card reissuance. The state auditor found that 9.801) people had 
requested and received more than 10 replacement cards since 2006. One indiv idual had 127 cards issued in 
that same time periixl. 

DTA Interim Commissioner Stacey Monahan says the audit recommendations align with the 
DTA'.s recently released action plan designed to enhance its program integrity and restore public 
confidence. DTA's action plan was announced in Match of 2013. 

"This audit demonstrates that DTA can do more to ensure that only eligible people are receiving benefits 
and that those benetlls are not being abused. Bump said. "I am encouraged that DTA has implemented a 
100-day plan and is working to address each of these issues and improve its operations.* 

Sutleinenl frtm DTA /nterhn Commhsioner Slacey Mamthan: 

"We nppreiiate ihv rvamimemlutionx put forth hy the utiditor. DTA is loniwitteJ to voiuimtuUy 
streni^theniHii profiruoi integrity anti ensuring that anty those wht are eligible for benefits receive them. 

The itiulit report's revommethtations align with DTA's recently released UKl-Day Action Han. which takes 
pnHtctive steps to prevent fraud and abuse, bhuk EBT card usage at prohibited establishments and 
increase monitoring of card usage. DTA recently announced a new partnership with statewide law 
et\forcenient associations to increase data sharing, while giving IfH’al police the buds they need to ensure 
that clients and retailers are abiding by the /uu'.* 
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New Jersey Sent Welfare Checks to 
Prisoners 

By KATH7J.RNiKI'.MAY 29,2013 

hnp://www. iiyiimes .com/201 3/()5/30/nyregion/wclfare-paymeni>-weni-io-prisoner5-in-new-jcr5ey*repon- 

shows.himl?_r5=0 

Reining in welfare, uncmploymcni benefns and state pension covis have hecome standard rallying cries for 
Republican politicians — particularly those with an eye on the While House. But Gon-, CJiris C hristie of 
New Jersey, who has often talked about his own eost'cuuing credentials, was told on Wednesday that the 
state had been n bit too generous under his watch. 

Over a 22'mon(h period. New Jersey paid nearly $24 million in unemployment, welfare, pension and other 
benefits to 20.(XK) people who did not qualify for them because they were in pri.son, accordiug to a report 
from the state comptroller released on Wcdnc.sday . 

In one case, a former state employee collected more than $37,000 in pension benefits w hile in prison for 
the sexual assault of a minor. In another, a man began receiving unemployment benefits three monilis after 
he was imprisoned for illegal gun possession — despite a state law that requires people w’ho receive 
benefits to be “available for work.” 

The report blames “a lack of adequate internal controls'* at state agencies. In mo>st cases, the agencies that 
administer the benefits did not check the list of beneficiaries against available databases of county or stale 
prisoners. Instead, the division of pensions and benefits said it relied on tipsters and newspapers to 
determine whether (>eople receiving benefits had been sentenced to prison. 

“Suffice it to say that when ihou.sands of inmates arc collecting unemployment checks fmm behind bars, 
there is a serious gap in program oversight.** said Compirotier A. Matthew^ Boxer. 

Mr. Chrislie'.s office i-eferrcd requests for comment to the New Jersey Department of Labor, which noted in 
a Idler responding to the audit that the administration had begun “an unprecedented aniifraud campaign" 
the first year the governor came into ofllcc. I'he department also noted that the period the audit examined, 
from July 2()09 ihrougli April 201 1, began a half-year before the Christie administration took over. 

Nearly half of the payments ^ $10.6 million ^ were unomploymem benetlts paid out to about 7.6(X) 
people behind bars. More than $7 million was in Medicaid payments that went to numaged care 
organizations. phurmacie.s.or hospitals and clinics on behalf of people who were not eligible — and not 
available ~ to receive the benefits. The Depanment of Human Services paid $4.2 million in food stamp 
benefits and $1 .2 million in temporary cash bcncfiis to people who were imprisoned. About $354 .CKK) in 
pension bcnellts was paid out to people imprisoned for crimes including robbery, official misconduct and 
kidnapping. 

Some of the people in prison — those whose Medicaid benefits were paid out to managed care 
organizations, for instance — may not have been aware they were defrauding the state. In other cases, die 
fraud seemed deliberate: in addition to the S24 million in benefits improperly paid out. the audit found that 
1 3 stale employees had used sick leave to cover their time in prison. (The report said this resulted in 
“relatively immaterial amounts of improper payments."! 
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Mr. SMITH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In May of 2013, the New York Times reported in this article that 
$24 million in henefits had heen paid to ineligible prisoners. New 
Jersey has State laws requiring unemployment, welfare, and pen- 
sion benefits only go to people available for work. If you are not 
available to work and ineligible for benefits, you should not get 
benefits. 

Again, I am concerned that we are not using our limited re- 
sources efficiently and upset that our programs are not making it 
to the people who need it the most. 

I could continue to list several examples of waste, fraud and 
abuse. It goes on and on. That is why we are here. 

Ms. Corrigan, I have a couple questions. In 2011, a GAO testified 
that simpler policies, better technology, and more innovation in 
evaluation could reduce inefficiencies. Has this happened? 

Ms. CORRIGAN. I do not think it has to the extent that it 
should. Congressman. In our State of Michigan, I think we made 
great improvements. 

I wanted to point out State law was amended around lottery 
winnings after the million dollar lottery winner, and last year’s 
farm bill included provisions on lottery winnings as well. We 
worked to get that in. 

I totally agree with your point, and we took action to change it. 

Mr. SMITH. Good. So we often also discuss, Ms. Corrigan, that 
we need to cut down on bureaucracy and tear down silos at the 
State and local levels when it comes to administrating programs, 
but what can and should happen at the Federal level? 

Ms. CORRIGAN. I believe the same proposition applies here as 
well and that across committees there needs to be a look-see at 
safety net programs across committees that would tear down silos. 

For example, in Michigan, the biggest barrier our workers found 
was transportation. Getting people in rural States to the worksite 
is really difficult, and yet that is something that is not touched on 
well enough. 

So could it be that you would reach out across the committee 
silos to look at safety net programs across committees to see how 
would it affect a client, you know, what these various needs are, 
and how could they be solved? 

Mr. SMITH. I agree. On quick question. Do you know of any 
States that have model legislation where they are proactively iden- 
tifying people who abuse the system? 

Ms. CORRIGAN. The State of Maine, Mary Mayhew, the Com- 
missioner in Maine. I would invite her to be a witness. They are 
doing tremendous work on waste, fraud and abuse in Maine. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you so much. 

I yield back. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Crowley, you are recognized. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My colleagues on the other side of the aisle must have misread 
their calendar because Halloween, I believe, was on Saturday. It 
has come and gone. So if they were trying to scare people into 
thinking that there is some epidemic of spending too much in help- 
ing people, I think they missed their mark. 
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What is really scary is what my colleagues plan to do going for- 
ward, what they propose to do in their budget, and every time we 
have had this discussion. Let us start with the premise of this 
hearing: that there are supposedly, and I quote, 80-plus programs 
to help Americans. They say that as if helping Americans is some- 
thing bad. 

I am looking at some of the data on the programs that they are 
calling into question, and the top ten programs that help low in- 
come Americans: Medicaid, Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Pro- 
gram, Supplemental Security Income, the earned income tax credit. 
Pell Grants — I am surprised that is on a welfare list — assistance to 
seniors on the Medicare Part D Prescription Drug Program, the ad- 
ditional child tax credit — that is another one that kind of strikes 
me as interesting being considered a welfare program — Section 8 
Housing Choice Vouchers, the Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families Program, and grants to support education for the dis- 
advantaged. 

Far from being duplicative as we have been hearing, I would say 
that those seem to cover a pretty wide range of critical needs, ev- 
erything from health care to hunger to education and to housing. 
It seems my colleagues are not just comparing apples to oranges. 
They are comparing apples to the entire produce department. 

But that is a page out of their favorite play book: toss around 
scary numbers that are based on misleading data and then claim 
we need to cut those programs down. Criticize, consolidate, and 
cut, that is what they want to do. We have seen it time and again. 

Words get tossed around like “coordination,” “flexibility,” “con- 
solidation.” It all sounds great, but the effect is always the same. 
Let us have less of everything, funding, services, and people served. 

I would suggest that this does look complex. It looks complicated. 
Life is complicated, quite frankly, but having said that, this is an 
over exaggeration. I have circled about a dozen things that are not 
even duplicative, some of which are not even considered welfare by 
any reasonable standard. 

Mr. Greenstein, what have we seen historically when my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle propose consolidating pro- 
grams into block grants? 

Mr. GREENSTEIN. Well, I mentioned this earlier and talked 
about it in my testimony. I would make a distinction between situ- 
ations where maybe one or two very similar programs are put to- 
gether and it is called a block grant, like low income energy assist- 
ance, and areas where we have very broad block grants. 

So there have been 13 broad health-human services or social 
services block grants created over recent decades. In 11 of the 13 
the funding levels have fallen, in four cases by more than 60 per- 
cent. We have actually just completed a new analysis. It will be out 
soon where we looked at the funding levels for all of these broad 
block grants since their inception, and basically as I said, 11 of the 
13 fell, and if you take all 13 as a group, the funding level in 2015 
for the combined funding level is 28 percent below the 2000 level 
after adjusting for 

Mr. CROWLEY. That is striking, and I am struck in particular 
by the example of social service block grant. That was a bipartisan 
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program that both side of the aisle agree with to give flexibility to 
the States to make sure that that money is being spent properly. 

Funding was sharply cut over the years, and in 2012, Repub- 
licans on this Committee tried to eliminate the entire program say- 
ing it was too flexible. It seems step one is blocking grants. Step 
two is eliminating them altogether. So I guess step three will be 
throwing up our hands and wondering why States have so much 
trouble providing necessary social services to their constituency. 

Mr. Greenstein, in your experience is that attack on the social 
services block grant typical of block grant programs? 

Mr. GREENSTEIN. Well, the social services block grant, in one 
sense it is a little bit different in that it is actually a mandatory 
funding stream rather than a discretionary appropriation, but nev- 
ertheless, the funding experience has pretty much been the same. 
It has gone down very substantially in real terms. 

One of the issues with the very broad block grants is that the 
uses of them are so diffuse that it is often unclear what exactly the 
crystallized purpose is. How do you measure impact and how do 
you document it because it is so diffuse over so many areas? 

And that is probably one of the factors that has contributed to 
the funding erosion. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Mr. Greenstein, I thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I just note my colleague had mentioned checks 
going to prisoners in the State of New Jersey. I just wanted to 
point out I believe the study was of 2009 to 2011. I believe that 
Governor Christie, Republican governor, is the governor of the 
State of New Jersey. 

And I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman. 

Just to clarify, this chart that we have is actually a graphic de- 
piction based on a CRS article. We just put it in graphic form to 
demonstrate the complexity because I do not think anybody can 
deny the level of complexity creates problems and some waste in 
the system, and I think there is a way that this Committee can 
work to try to take the programs under its jurisdiction to make 
them more effective to help the people who are truly in need. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for one moment? 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I will yield. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Would you consider Pell Grants welfare? 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I consider Pell Grants to be a program 
to help low income individuals. This is based on the CRS article. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Do you believe that middle class families actu- 
ally receive Pell Grants? 

Chairman BOUSTANY. Middle class families do, but again, you 
have got to look at the circumstances. 

With that we are going to move on. I now go to Mrs. Noem. 

Mrs. NOEM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I represent the State of South Dakota. So I appreciate all of you 
being here. Out of the top 11 counties in the Nation that are struck 
with poverty, I have five of them in my State. Many of them are 
on tribal lands and hit my Native American tribes and it is 
generational poverty. 
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I believe that a lot of the people in South Dakota face and utilize 
programs, but yet it is not necessarily lifting them out of the pro- 
grams and getting the results that we truly do need. 

We have a very low unemployment rate in our State, but in some 
areas we have 80, 85 percent unemployment just because of where 
they are located, lack of economic development, but also because we 
have not had the ability to have programs that truly gave the work 
force training that we needed and the infrastructure that we need- 
ed to really change their lives. 

So I am very interested in reforming these programs so that we 
see more results, and I guess, Mr. Davis, I would like to ask you 
in particular because of your experience on this Committee in the 
past: how many of these program that we see displayed throughout 
the committee hearing on the chart have been evaluated for their 
effectiveness that you are aware of? 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, I think the question is there are evaluations 
that take place internally and reports that are submitted by agen- 
cies, but the one problem that I found early on where Ranking 
Member Doggett and I chose to take the issue of data standardiza- 
tion is there were no common systems of measurement. 

And I think one of the areas where the parties can talk past each 
other is to say any time the issue of cost control is raised that we 
are advocating cutting or elimination of the programs. When we 
look at populations in need, there are processes or gaps that are 
created that create excessive cost because of excessive time or the 
problems that a person has simply to access those benefits, and 
this can be heightened in rural areas simply because of the dis- 
tance and lack of proximity to any type of primary care services. 

What we found, I think, conclusively, and it really follows a pat- 
tern of any organization that begins to move in this direction to op- 
timize performance, yes, technically the commercial term might be 
“cutting cost,” but I think realistically you are creating capacity 
and opportunity for those additional dollars that may be spent for 
overhead that can be redirected into other areas. 

Mrs. NOEM. I think we all certainly want to make sure that the 
taxpayers’ dollars are being well spent and that they are actually 
beneficial and not being wasted or abused in some manner like we 
heard discussed earlier. But I am more interested in making sure 
that they actually work, that we do not continue to spend money 
that does not work. 

So there is not a standardized evaluation system at all that we 
see rise to the top in most of these programs. Is there one that you 
would recommend or at least three or four different triggers we 
should be watching in these programs that would show this pro- 
gram is effective? 

Mr. DAVIS. I would say that each customer area, if you will, is 
different and different types of businesses, for example, that use 
data warehousing as we discussed earlier and build these logical 
data models, they will take, say, each individual customer who will 
have 15 to 17,000 attributes in one file about them, and it is in 
order to serve them better. 

A retail outlet might have a completely different objective in sell- 
ing a person clothes than, say, a bank. In a banking system or in 
detecting credit card fraud or ways to serve or sell more services 
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to that customer, data scientists working with business operations 
professionals simply develop algorithms or analytic tools to identify 
what those needs are and every time that there is an input in the 
system, it updates that central data record. 

So I might be an educator and Ms. Corrigan might be a housing 
person and an unrelated TANF or SNAP situation happens. Some- 
thing is input in that system, and I suddenly realize my person has 
lost their job, and I have a child now possibly moving out of a 
school district. Is there a way to preempt that? 

She might have there is an issue with housing that has to be ad- 
dressed immediately, and rather than, say, making your person on 
the tribal land have to drive 50 miles if they have a car or find 
that, the time can be overwhelming, and it can create a situation 
that causes hopelessness where folks just give up. 

Mrs. NOEM. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. And I think if we look in our own lives at that, we 
have all felt those kinds of pressures in different areas, and what 
we are talking about is simply simplifying that process so that we 
can serve more effectively. 

And I think the rhetoric of eliminate a cut or somehow the mo- 
tive is someone on benefits is bad or, you know, the desire of one 
side is simply to pour more money is not really the case. I think 
we are looking at a very clinical process problem that once fixed 
can model much of the best of the commercial sector. 

Mrs. NOEM. So perhaps that first step would be making sure 
that we have an area where data can be collected, that all pro- 
grams can utilize and look at the same family entity that is access- 
ing these programs so that we are starting with the same data 
point. Is that what you are suggesting? 

Mr. DAVIS. Exactly, and then from that place, each agency could 
draw the data or the analytics that they needed to serve more ef- 
fectively, but it is all populated in one area. 

And what would come with that, frankly, is predictive modeling 
where you would, in effect, be able to begin to see trends in ad- 
vance of the likelihood of, say, a child going into crisis, potential 
domestic abusive situations that are going on, you know, address- 
ing what is done, for example, from a jail database management 
process that can not only effect in real time a do not pay stop on 
benefits, but if there is a child involved, it could trigger someone 
else to make sure that that child’s needs are met effective so that 
they do not fall through the system. 

And I think creating additional work-arounds is not the answer. 
The idea is simplifying this data to get a realistic picture of what 
is happening so that the front line workers can help in real time. 

Mrs. NOEM. Well, Mr. Chairman, I know I am out of time, but 
I do want to talk about the importance of having a sense of urgency 
on these programs. Some of my tribes right now are dealing with 
a suicide epidemic of their youth because they feel hopeless, and 
they have seen these programs continue to be utilized among their 
people and not get them out of poverty and not give them a hope 
for a future, and that is why I think it is critical that we do not 
just have this hearing and talk about this. It is critical that we 
take the ideas and suggestions that we have heard today from our 
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witnesses and utilize them to reform these programs so that they 
work and get people off programs and providing for their families. 

With that I yield back. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I can assure my colleague that is the in- 
tent, and that is to move forward with policy that will help Ameri- 
cans in need. 

With that, I will now yield to Mr. Young. 

Mr. YOUNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank all of our panelists for being here today. A spe- 
cial shout-out to Scott Sanders. I really appreciate your service as 
Indiana’s State Commissioner for the Department of Workforce De- 
velopment. You are now doing us proud nationally, learning best 
practices and promulgating those. 

You know, our Federal welfare system illustrated by this chart 
of various benefits and services to low income individuals, clearly 
too convoluted. We need to tear down the walls. We need to connect 
the dots and focus more on outcomes as opposed to inputs. I think 
that is a bipartisan sentiment. 

There are implications not just on our Federal FISC, and those 
are very important, but real human impacts that having sub- 
optimal constellation of programs results in. 

So on the fiscal end I will not belabor this point too much be- 
cause I am, frankly, more focused on improving people’s lives be- 
yond just the fiscal implications, but I think it is important to note 
that our Federal Government devotes roughly one-sixth of its 
spending to ten major means tested programs and tax credits. 

And in the four decades since I have been on this earth, spending 
on those ten programs has risen tenfold. I do not think any of us 
would say that lives have improved tenfold. We know that spend- 
ing is expected to continue to grow another 80 percent in the next 
decade. 

So before we spend all of this money and as we continue to try 
and improve lives through our Federal social safety net program, 
we of course need to improve the whole constellation of various pro- 
grams here. 

Since 1990, as I understand it, there have only been ten entire 
Federal social programs that have been tested using the so-called 
gold standard for testing such programs, randomized controlled 
trial, multi-site evaluations, and out of those ten programs, I have 
been briefed that only one has really had any sort of even modest 
effects, positive effects. Nine have shown weak or no effects. 

So this results in capability deprivation, as a Nobel Prize win- 
ning economist once characterized poverty. We need to harness ev- 
eryone’s capabilities throughout our economy. It will benefit all of 
us. It is the right thing to do. 

So as we focus on measuring outcomes, not inputs, I am very in- 
terested in the comments of Mr. Lyon and also Judge Corrigan. It 
is something both of you in your written testimony made note of. 

How do we incentivize States to experiment with new ap- 
proaches, Mr. Lyon, so that we can arrive at better outcomes? 

You cited the Michigan example. I wonder whether there might 
be some financial incentives that we offer States so that they can 
experiment more and we can figure out exactly what does work. 
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perhaps social impact bonds or performance based contracting 
prizes. What are your thoughts on that? 

Mr. LYON. I think definitely anything you can do to incentivize 
programs that work is integral in this. There are different funding 
streams that could do that, you know, a higher Federal match, for 
example, for a program that works, that is preventive, that is evi- 
dence based. That is definitely the way to go, especially if it im- 
proves people’s lives and saves money long term. 

And when I say “improved people’s lives” I also mean works from 
generation to generation so that we begin to end the cycle of hope- 
lessness that so negatively impacts our culture. That is very impor- 
tant. 

The first and most important part though is we really have to 
agree on what the metrics are. What is the outcome that we are 
looking for? Is it employment? Is it health? Is it self-sufficiency? Is 
it a customer satisfaction survey? I would comment it should not 
be. There should be more solid outcomes, and that is very impor- 
tant. 

Ms. CORRIGAN. I wanted to commend to you. Congressman 
Young, a program at the University of Notre Dame conducted by 
Professor James Sullivan, the Laboratory for Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Part of the problem that States have in testing to find out what 
really works is the expense, and I believe that Professor Sullivan’s 
program at Notre Dame is creating a model for the country, in ef- 
fect, because what they are doing is attempting to marry up less 
expensive testing with programs so that we can find out, yes, you 
know, with the best means that exist out there, does this really 
work or not, and I know you are familiar with Professor Sullivan. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am. 

Ms. CORRIGAN. But I want to commend that as a model that 
would be helpful to incentivize States to find out what is working 
in this area. 

Mr. YOUNG. So if the chairman will indulge me, I am familiar 
with LEO up at the University of Notre Dame and Professor Sulli- 
van’s good work, and perhaps he would be a witness in the future 
that we might bring before this Subcommittee for testimony. 

Thank you, and I yield back. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman. We will certainly 
take that under consideration. 

In closing, a lot has been said about this chart depicting the com- 
plexity of our safety net programs. I just want to emphasize again 
that this is simply a graphic that was taken from a very extensive 
CRS report entitled “Federal Benefits and Services for People with 
Low Income Programs and Spending.” 

And the intent was to look at the size and composition of Federal 
spending directed toward low income people as a focus of public 
policy, and my friend from New York raised a question about the 
Federal Pell Grant Program. Well, in this report it simply says, 
“The Federal Pell Grant Program is the largest education program 
for people with limited incomes accounting for 58 percent of tar- 
geted Federal education spending in fiscal year 2013 and ranking 
as the fifth largest program in this report.” 
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And so it is for needy students. I mean, these are people who 
have need, and the point of all of this is we have to understand 
the complexity of this. We have to understand the inherent prob- 
lems of coordinating these programs if we are going to create a 
safety net system that works for all Americans because we have far 
too many Americans in need today. 

That is the intent of this hearing. That is the intent of this Sub- 
committee in moving forward. 

So with that, in closing I want to thank our witnesses for their 
tremendous testimony. This has been terrific and has been very, 
very helpful to all of us as we try to understand these important 
issues. You have shed light on some very important and com- 
plicated issues. 

If members have additional questions for the witnesses, they will 
submit them to you in writing, and we would appreciate receiving 
your responses for the record within two weeks so we can complete 
the record. 

And with that the subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:44 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the record follows:] 
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